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WITH A ORY OF ANGUISH NELLIZ STOPPED, THERE IN FRONT OF HER MAURICE LAY MOTIONI.ESS 


A DELICATE POSITION. 


a ee 


[A NOVELETTE,] 


PROLOGUE. 


. Maurice Stanhope’s friends were aware 
ent of unusual gravity had occurred 


that some e 
io 3 life, 
its sature, 
% Pinder, who on the strength of a few bad puns, 
and an occasional Joe Miller, posed as a wit, 
seen susly suggested that he was training for 
Loe stage, it having been rumoured that a 
famon: French dancing-master had been fre- 
quently seen going to and coming from his 
roo “we 
rty Scott inclined to the opinion that he 
me site ed eutering Parliameu! and. drew up 
cetious addresses to imaginary constituents, 
bi but this theory found few adherents, 
«= "eryone, however, agreed that something of 
importance had happened, though it appeared, 


though no one could quite understand | 


jew young man had taken no one into his | felt 
on 


deuce. 

‘ts the firat place, his stay in London had 
| already exceeded two months, which was quite 
unprecedented, since Maurice had no love for the 
great city, and rarely honoured it with more than 
& pasaing visit. 

Far-seaing mammas with marriageable daugh- 
| ters had felt a little flutter at their hearts, at 
seeing him ia fashionable bal!-rooms from which 
he had hitherto religiously absented himself, and 
to those who knew him intimately his sudden 
| pat oe of rausical matinces, afforded a source 
| of wonder and amusemer t. 

At ‘this time, perhaps, Maurice's chief friend 


was Mra, Brandon- Carter, one of theacknowledged depend very much upon circumstances ; ' 


' 


Be leaders in society, but whom Maurice atill looked | 
| upon as Mary Oarter, the playmate and companion 
| of his childhood. 

That lady soou discovered Maurice's secret, and | 
one afterncon when he called to see her, taxed 
him with it 

She was a pretty little woman, scarcely past 
her first ycuth, but with the wisdom and expe- 
rience of a woman of the world, 

Maurice, who was net a society man, 


always ! 





} 
' 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
} 
; 
| 


at ease in her company, and op this particular 
afternoon, finding her alone. sat down and made 
himself perfectly at howe, 

“Maurice,” exciaimed the lady, efter chatting 
awhile upon indifferent topics, “are you going 
into Scotland thie year?” 

“Y have scarcely decided. Why!” 

“ Mere idle curiosity, nothing more, Where is 
your yacht?” 

“ At Southampton ; would you like a cruise? 
She is at your service.” 

“Thauks, bub Edward is going inte Germany, 
and I have promised to accompany him. What 
are your movements ¢” 

“Upon my word, [ really cannot say; they 
wad he 
tried to avoid her eyes, 

“ Maurice, my dear boy,” she cried laughingiy, 

‘it is uselesa attempting to deceive me; you are 


linlove, Tell me ali about it; who is the happy 


girl ? do I know her ?” 
Maurice blushed furiously and endeavoured to 
turn the subject, but in vain ; his hostess was 


| juexorable. 


Now, don't be foolish,” she said conxing] y; 
“Tam simply dying with curiosity to learn ihe 
ply oynng y 
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Ben 
nam: ef the fortunate gir Oh, dear, what a 
terrible blow it will be to the others! Do you 


know there are at least half a dozen ladies of my 
acquaintance who were really beginning to have 


some hopes of you, and now, heigh-presto! all 
their desizns will be scattered. When is it to 
be! I do vot think you have treated me quite 






keeping thie to yourself, but pow you 

é amends, by revealivg everything.’ 
Maurice attempted to smile, but the perform- 

RLCE Was LOL A 


accesa 


* You are too absurd Mary,” he said presently; 
“ there ia nothing settled at all.” 
“Th fam pet wrong,” she cried delight- 


, 


diy, ‘Iam glad Maurice, for you need a wife 
to cure your propensity for foreiga travel, and 
keep you at home,” 

* But suppore, she 
lolorous y. 

Mra. Brandon-Carter looked at him pityingly. 

“My dear Maurice, 
modesty the close of the nine 
century do not harmonize ; we have. left 


‘No’?” he asked, 


says 


modest ; and 


teent! 





all that kind of thing behind. Why, my dear, 
stupid fellow, rour innocence ia positively re- 
freshing. Whe jection can & girl possibly 


make to your proposal ? You are young, wealthy, 
handsome, of good birth and education, aad 
pleasant, agreeable manners. Surely you are not 
faint-heerted ?” 

Maurice shook his head. 

i de not koow,” he anewered, & I believe she 

ikes ue, but | have never. spmmoned sufficient 
ecurage to aek her to be mg-wife,” 

“ jor shame Maurice, yom make me blush gor 
you. Now listen to my e@mmatids, and if you 
vaine mv Brie: 


Find or rather make an dppextunityy.and get an 


niwer to your question, «Leb there be no more | 
procrastination, and themjeome and tell me the | 


reeuit.’ ¥; +. 

‘ue bade him farewell witha uérry emile, and 
it was uot until he had pageedwentdgto the street 
that she remembered shit) wawetillyjgnorant of 
the uame of the girl, who-Had womhisdove. 

The firet result of the interview with Mrs. 
Brandon-Carter was Moemsiee’sseppearance. the 
uext morning ot the exhibition of. water-colours 
then open. $20 

Though natura’ ly 
was plainly centred in thesavds. ofvell.dreased 
people, who streamed threegh the. royms in con- 

tant succession, , 


For vear)y 
when suddenly his face lit.up with a 
emile, and he took a hasty step forward. 

At the same instant a white haired, ruddy 
ld gentleman approached, escorting two.!: 
one of whom was a young girl 

Good-morning, Stanhope,” he exclaimed 


radiant 


faced 


«lies, 


heartily, “like myself, eh! doivg the pictures, 
Let me see, you know my wife, and Miss 
Fi rrest t ‘ 

Maurice returne? the gentleman’s preeting, 


raised his hat to the ladies, and plunged hurriedly 
into a description of the pictures which lined the 
walls 

Regarded as a novice in the arts of dissimula- 
ton, Maurice succeeded admirably in his purpose 
fur before they reached the third room, he had 
managed to lose Mr. and Mrs. Kershaw, and had 
drawn the younger lady 
ecreened from observation by a broad pillar. 

Miss iorrest was a 


in slight mourning ! I 


which she bad never wholly 
mother's death, sume three 


discarded #1ue ie? 


years previe 


face was pale, the d:licate, refined features | 
» ¥ 


orn, and the lustrous 
"mu 1 ca 
sorrow, 
lu @& pra 
once apparent that the 
coming, and dreaded it 
Once or twice imdeed 
; but each time, a 
inward monitor 
Maurice, meantime, was in torture. 


He talked aimlessly and irrelevantly, eager to 
} 


black eyes which Maurice 
much, seemed dimmed, as if wit! 
tised observer it would have been at 
girl realised what was 


she made an effort to 


2 


e308 though swayed by some 


de isted. 


pour out the story ¢ f 
risk the possibility of jailure, 
Did she love 


Lica } 


don’t be so exceedingly | 


lship, seethw they are obeyed, | 


an hour he stead patiently watching, 


into a quiet corner, ' 


tall, graceful girl, dressed | 


is love, yet unwilling to | 


looking into her face, he felt afraid, for there wa 
something in her appearance, which almost for 
bede him to hope. 

Tha. he was not indifferent to her, he felt 
assured, yet strangely enough, the hopes that 
had buoyed him up all the morning, suddenly 
vanished, and even as he began to speak, he 
knew his suit would be rejected. 

But time pressed, Mr. and Mrs, Kershaw wight 
return at any moment, and in alow, rapid tone, 
he said,-— wis 

“Misa Forrest, you mast pardon me f.r en- 
trapping you in this manner, but I wished parti 
cularly to speak to you, and could think of no 
better way. I knew you were coming here this 
morning, and determined to seize the opportunity. 
Thus iar, fortune has befriended me, the reat 
lies with you, I think, nay, (am certain, you 
have guessed my secret. 
that I love you ; it cannot prove quite a surprise 
that I ask you to be my wife. I am far from 
eloquent I know, unable to turn pretty phrases, 
or clothe my sentiments in flowery language. I 
can only aay I love you, and will devote my life 
te your happiness. I am_rich and free; I have 
not’a tie in the world, and I love you. Mise 
Forrest, Nellie, answer me, my darling; juet one 
word,” 

The cirl sat motionless, her pale face, yet paler, 
and the unbidden. tears. slowly. we\liug. into. the 
saddened eyes. 

Maurice looked at: her io alarm. 

“ Forgive me,” he cried remorsefully, “Tam a 
brute, I have distressed you, but indeed it was 
unwitting! y, for I would give my life to shield 
you from pain,” 

His compauion raised her sad wistful.eyes to 








like one repeating a distasteful lessou,— 

“Mr. Stanhope, you have done me. ® great 
honour—-ibe greatest honeur, mar can pay ® 
woulan ; vray, believe me, whem J pay that I 
appreciate it, it-grieves ie, more even than 
perhaps you will think, to cause you sorrow, but 
T cannot eceeptthe honour you.ofer me, I cannot 
be your wife.” Se 

“TL have been. too precipitate,” #hepoung man 
j eried, “I should have: waited. Nellie, let us 
| forget this ; tgie-back your answer. » Let me ask 


| it. I cau waitey-yeara if you wish, only’give me 
| @ little hope.” 

Once more the girl looked into his face, and 
though she spoke with a great effort, she said 
| firmly,—- 

“Oh, Mr, Stanhope, I am wo sorry ; but indeed 
| —indeed J can give you no other reply. [t woulc 
| be cruel, wicked, fo cleceive you.” 

| One last despairing trial Maurice made, and 
| though he guessed it not, his words were like 
}@ sharp knife, piercing the unhappy girl’s 
| heart. 

| “Nellie! can you not love me one little bit 7” 
| he asked, hoarsely. 

| A sudden spasm of pain contracted the fair 
f md a wild longing to pillow her head on his 
oriet, seized the poor distracted girl, but che 
| threw off the feeling and said, bravely,— 

| “Why prolong this painful scene? you but 
’ torture youreelf and me to no purpose, for 1 can- 
not marry you.” 

“And your decision is final!” he 
| gloomily, 

“ Yes, and now Mr, Stanhope, if you would do 
} me ® favour, take me to Mr, Kershaw and leave 
| os." 

} That eame evening as Mrs. Brandon-Carter 
| was completing her toilette, preparatory to dinner, 
' a note was brought to her room, which made her 
| genuinely unhappy. 


) 


asked 


| ‘Dear Many,”—it ran, “I have acted upon 
| your advice, with the result that I have been 
| refused, It was lucky for me that you did not 
| aceept the offer of my yacht, since 1 am on my 
| way t 


| ing « long voyage. Probably by the time I 


| return, the wouud will have healed; at present | 


Your's sincerely, 


| it is very painful. 
} ‘““Maorice.” 


ee on 


You must have seen | 


Southampton, with the intention of mak- | 


“ Poor old Maurice,” she. murmured, “ he wil? 
feel it terribly ; I wonder who the girt is.” 

Meanwhile, Nellie Forrest sat in her pretty 
chamber, her beantiful face white and tear- 
stained, and her fair head bowed with unutter 
able sadness, 

To the best of her belief, she had acted in 
accordance with the promptings of honour, and 
even now in the midst of her grief her conecience 
told her, she had done rightly ; still it was very 
pitiful, and vace again she burst into a passionat: 
| fit of weeping. 

With her own hand she had drivem him away, 
this handsome true-hearted mau who loved her 
so well, she had thrust him from her side, and he 
would never return. 

A fortnight, nay, even a week ago she had 
looked forward to this very proposal with a thrili 
of joyous excitement, for she loved this man, 
whom she had treated so cruelly, and because of 
her love, she had refused to be his wife. 

Since her mother’s death Nellie had been very 
lonely and friendless, for though Mr, Forrest 
loved her dearly, he was too much immersed in 
business to be much of » companion to his 
orphaned child, and latterly she had scarcely 
seen him, eave at rare intervals, 

On the last of these occasions, he had told her 
some bitter news—news which had cast a heavy 
cloud over the gir]’s happiness, and which to her 
childieh imagination raised a fata) barrier between 
her and the man, whom she guessed instinctively 
wished to make her his wife. 

} . Well, it was over now; she had struck the 
| low that had ruined her life for ever, for in her 

heart she know that in sending Maurice Stanhope 
| away, she was destroying ber ome remaining 





his face, avd choking back a rising sob, murmured, } chance of happiness, 


ee eteeneed 


[ CHAPTER I. 
Nesriina at the foot of the Devonian hills and 
' surrounded by. some of, the mosh, /beautiful 
| scenery in England is the pietureeque village of 
| osdombe, encireled by lovely woods, well-kept 
| orchards, andypere after acre of sweet, verdant 
| meatow-land. eae” 

Very peaceful and Bagtish-like the little village 


fond e&ieturés, his interest | you agsin, #keo you bave had jtime to consider’! looks, with ibs neat; trim houses, approached by 


| carefully-tended gardens, with its long straight 

atreet threngh the centre of which bubbles a tiny 
| streara of clear, placid water, and ite juaint old- 
fashioned church, almost hidden by a noble 
cluster of stately trees. 

A little to the right stands the parscnage, 
respectable, old-workl building, half medizval in 
its aspect, and lying some distance back on the 
brow of a hill, one catches a glimapse of Seymour 
Hall, the residence of the owner of Boscombe, 
A short, broad carriage drive leads up to the 
main entrance, and there on this warm, bright, 
summer's afternoon, a pretty sight presente 
itself. . 

Seated at an open window on the ground-foct 
isa lady, rather frail and delicate-looking, but 
| with a bright, clear complexion, eyes of a deep, 
| blue colour, and possessing av indescribable air 
| of grace and refinement. Just now her cheeks 
are flushed, and there isa proud, happy look in 
her eyes, ay she glances out on the lawn. 

A young girl stands almost beneath tie 
} window, holding in her arma,a merry, mischievous- 
looking lad, about six years old, who, with 
childieh glee, is striving to set himeelf at liberty. 

“ Alec,” the lady cries from the window, 
“vou roust pot be so boisterous dear, You wis 
fatigue Miss Forrest ; remember she is not very 
strong.” 

“Never fear, mamma, when Miss Forrest i 
tired, we will stop; but we are having such 4 
jolly game,” and the girl with a sunny smile 
towards the open window, protests that he is no} 
tiring her, and the game isresumed with renewee 
vigour, 

The lady is Alicia Seymour, the late Joho 
| Seymour's widow, and Alec is her only child, 
| 

















whto ‘Will someday be the owner of the fair 
| domain which stretches away for miles. i 
He is a bright frank little fellow, and Nellie 


Mre. Brandon-Carter put the. note in her | Forrest, who is staying at the Hall, partly 98 


he asked himself, and! pocket, and sighed gently,— 


| Mrs, Seymour's companion, and partly as Alec's 
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governess, has already learned to love him very | Seymour’s visitor crowed over to the diminutive 


dearly. 

Prosently as the afternoon shadows begin to 
fall, she.takes him to his mother for a farewell | was beautifully proportioned, and she moved with 
kiss, and then hands him over to the care of the | an ease and grace which astonished as well ax 
nurse. delighted the spectator. 

Three years have passed since Nellie Forrest | | She was dressed ina simple, yet eilective travel- 
refused Manrice Stanhope’s offer of marriage, | ling costume, and the arrapgement of her hat 
aud many changes have taken place. Mr, | sllowed one to see a wealth of golden hair. ‘Taken 
Forrest is dead, and Nellie has accepted the post | ™ detail, the features were irregular ; but one lost 
of companion and governess at Seymour Hall, | sight of that in the genera! effect. = 
The girl has grown if pozsible more beautiful The mouth was a trifle large but finely formed, 
than ever since that memorable day . her figure the nose straight with delicately curved nostr ils, 
has become more fully developed; her cheeks | and her eyes were of a deep clear blue, 
have become rounder, and the red tint in them Now they lit up with a bright smile as she 
brighter. Buta glance at the black eyes reveals | exclaimed in ringing musica voice,-- 
the fact, that sorrow and this beautiful girl are “Am I dreaming, or is it Nellie Forrest ?”’ 
not strangers; they possess such au apparent, Nellie grasped the proffered haad, and all her 
though unconscious air of sadness, fears vanished as she gazed into the beautiful 

This is however the only sign, She makes | face, and listened to the fresh sweet voice, 
neither moan nor complaint, but does her duty | ‘‘1t is no dream, Blanche,” she said, laughing'y. 
bravely and well, concealing the bitterness of her | “I aro Nellie Forrest, and am come to take you 
vrief in her own bosom. From her lips, no one | to the Hall. Where is your luggage ?” 
had ever learned her secret ; since Maurice went Blanche looked at the carriage, 
away, che had never breathed his name, She} “It had better remain in the cloak-room ; we 
was very happy in @ pussive sort of way at | shall not have sufficient accoramodation here ; I 
Seymour Hall. Her duties were light, and Alec have ome for @ long stay ; my aunt can send for 
avd his mother—the latter of whom was some- | it later,” and she proceeded to give the groom the 
thing of an invalid, had grown quite fond of | uecessary instructions. 


carriage. 





hee, Retaining only a small hand-beg and ona or | 


On this particular afternoon, having transferred two ae a ~r a hm cohen : - ll. 
the boy to his nurse, she stepped lightly into the | emer d behind, and Nellie turned the ponies 
drawing-room, where Mrs. Seymour still gat. 7 a » Mitle enace ubitiile Als dite eaoke 

by Miss Forxest, ayy are lady with a | Nellie because she wai:ed for her ieviahatiie, and 
bsdgipi “te smile, I forgot Be menen this, mora- Blanche from an undefined fear lest che should 
= that ee ye a rev enh Bones by. | trespass upon delicate ground : 
the six o’cloc rain. ad intenc meetin . a : Fs 
her myself, but at present I scarcely feel equal te ' inom had —" aM cede ae — 4. 
the effurt. Would it be troubling you too much if | ge ab aI vk age oe My Pe my te 
l asked you to teke the ponies round to the | anche scarcely new what, and Nellie had 
station t It would be so much nicer for Blanche,” mage i es.91 

“ Cormmand me, Mrs, Seymour,” Nellie replied, | lanche Medway was essentially & gentle- 
“the drive will be delightful, 1 wish you could | S°™&® and beget nes rn to speak lest by some 
come as well. Does John know the ponies are pe wary Sera hes mpmpe however inad- 
required ?” cons , + 

‘Yes! I told him after breakfast,” sy anapronyeny mageaall™ oketohe Con 

The elder lady did not notice the. momentary | ge. now. you did not expect ko’ find me ot Sev- 
shadow of embarrassment which had croseed the | 5 our Hall” t hae 
young girl's brow, at the mention of Blanche Blanche laushed 
Medway’s name, for Nellie instantly banished it. “Well” she anewerea’ ‘kines ou desire me 
She made no comment. to Mrs. Seymour, but ran | ¢, cx oress my opinion, I will pol be Waa’ réthes 
to her room to dress, and when the ponies were P y oF ; ‘toh th 


She was tall above the average ; but her figure 


brought round the pleasure of the drive drov: 
all other thoughts frou her mind. 

it was not uvutil she reached the station and 
found that the train was not due for another 
ten minutes, Laat she remembered the idea which 
bad cost her a passing uneasiness, Jn the old 
happy days, before her father’s death, even before. 
Mvurice Stanhope had brought the sunshine of 
his love into her life, she had known a Blanche 
Medway. Were there two girls possessing that 
name? It seemed to her most probable that 
he Blanche Medway she had known, was iden- 
tical with Mrs, Seymour's niece, [f this surmise 
proved correct, the meeting was likely to be an 
wkward one. Nellie remembered with a sigh, 
hat their posilions were no longer the same ; 
‘be hereelf was a paid dependant, and although 
the yoke of her present servitude sat lightly 
upon her, it was impossible to forget that she 
was really only a kind of superior servant. 
“Well,” she reflected, “ I have done nothing of 
which to be ashamed. I was rich and am poor 
that is the only difference, - It is necessary that | 
should live, and better honest Jabour than a 
miserable subsistence on charity.” 


f - 


ier friend chose to look down upon her, well, 
uld be unpleasant, doubtlees, but it need not 
sessarily be hurniliating, 

iowever, she would not have much longer to 
ot. ‘The signal had been made, and already 
we could hear the whistle of the approaching 


Presently, it drew. up at the side of the little 
Pletforn, and a few minutes later, a tall stately 
“rl iepped outside and gazed round inquiringly. 

‘Lie’s héart gave a sudden bound as she re- 


ellie Forrest had no felse pride, and if this | 


astonished at seeing you, but you must take into 
consideration that I know very little of Aunt 
Alicia.” 

“Then you were ignorant of the fact tha. T am 
staying at the Hall?” 

“ Yes,” 

“T have been here some time. [fam here in a 
two-fold capacity, mainly as Mrs. Seymour's 


governess.” 


the girl’s brow flushed, and Blanche, who was a 
sharp, clever woman, understood clearly all that 
the little speech implied. 

She made no verbai remark, but with an im- 


girl. 
of her independence felt grateful, and the ice 


being thus broken, the two were soon chatting 
freely, 





} continued warm and brighi;, tbe counuy 
companion, and in a minor degree as Alec’s | was clothed in its freshest and most 


| delightful 
! 


pulsive movement, bent over and kissed the | so constantly invo each other's 
| perception on Blanche’s side, of the iz 
It was a simple act perbaps, but Nellie in spite | difference between their positions. 


Mrs. Seymour who had been 2 little uneasy | ashamed of being so happy when I thin 


me all the news. Dinner will not be served for a 
little tine, and as there ie no other company, we 
| need not troubie to dress.” 
| Nellieinvented a pretext to slip away, leaving 
| the aunt and niece together, and she did nod 
} appear again antil the dinner-bell sounded. 
| After dinner they adjourned to the drawing: 
| room and settled down fora comfortable evening. 
| Blanche’s visit proved a welcome change, both 
to Mrs. Seymour and Nellie, Fresh from the 
gaieties of London she was able to impart al! the 
most recent news, and listening to her graphic 
description ot the opera, the last play, grand 
balls and receptions, and the thousand aad one 
| odds and enda of fashionable life, the time passed 
very pleasautly. During a lull ia the converss- 
tion Mrs, Seymour said, with an arch smile,— 
“And whatabout the beau cavalier, my deat. 
| It seems to me that you are keeping him very 
| much in the background, J euppose I ought not 
| to flatter you; but upon my word you must 
| have forraed # handsome couple.” 
! 





Blanche blushed a rosy red, 
| My dear aunt,” she cried, “ you do not really 
| imagine thai Maurice submitied to be dragged 
about to coucerts and receptions and all that kind 
of thing |! We managed to keep him a fortnight, 
and then he vanished. Had some pressing 
Appointment to keep ia Tartary or Van Diemans 
Land, or some place equally remote,” 

Mrs. Seymour smiled with an air of superior 
wisdom, 

“Ah, my child,” she said, “we must make 
allowance for the poor fellow ; he has never had 
any ties to keep him at home. Let him rove 
freely now, very scon he will have but little in- 
clination for wandering. But Nellie, 1 bad for. 
| gotten! all this muet be Gireck to you; we are 

discussing Blanche’s lover, she is guing to be 
} married shortly.” * 

Nellie forced a smile to lier face. 

“T am very giad Blanche for your sake, I 
| hope you will be happy.” 
| She could not say any more just then, the eub- 
| ject was naturally distaste’ul to her, and though 
she had no suspicion of the truth the name which 
Blanche had let fall. awakened in her heart the 
memory of her owu blighted hopes. 

It was a curicus coincidence, and long after re- 
tiring to rest that night, she lay awake wonder 
| ing at the strange chance that the pname of 
Blanehe’s lover should be identical with that of 
| the man, whe had once wished to marry hereelf 


| 
| 








! 
| CHAPTER II. 

Tue first week of Blanche Medway's stay 
Seymour Hall passed very pleasont!y. The weather 
around 
verdant 
garb, making the excursions, which the girls, 


The words were uttered bravely enough, but | sometimes accompanied by Mrs, Seymour and 


ry 


Alec, sometimes alove, took every day, quite 


The old friendship had been rapidly founed 
into a new life, partly owirg to their being throw 


oviety, and the 
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“Poor Nellie!” she said to ber aunt, on 
afternoon, when they were enjoying a private 
chat in Mrs, Seymour’s room, “1 realiy feel 


' Jest Nellie should be embarrassed by her niece’s | Has she no means at al) ?’ 


| upon which the girls were. 

“Why my dear aunt,” said Blanche brightly, 
| you did not inform me I should meet an old 
| friend here ; I little expected to find Nellie under | 
| your roof,” } 

“T was not aware you knew each other. Nellie 
made no remark, when I mentioned your name 
this afternoon.” 

‘*T was oot eure,” the girl interposed shyly. 
“and so thought it better to remain silent until | 
I had seen your niece,” } 

“Well, things have turned out very fortn- | 
nately, for you two will have to depend upon each | 
other for amusement. Unluckily, I am not to be } 








fognised in this imperious beauty the friend of 
her youthful days, and at the samme moment Mrs. | 


counted, and besides myself there is only Alec, 
And now, Blanche, unless you are too tired, tell 


| presence, felt relieyed to eee the friendly terms | 


“T believe not, except the salary she receives 
from me; J contrive to makeit a liberal one,” 

Blanche kissed the speaker impuleively, 

“That is like you,” she said, “you are a dear 
little woman, But how did it happen?! It must 
have been during the year spent in France, I 
always regarded her father as a wealthy man.” 

* Tnever rightly knew ; I was in great trouble 
myself when she came here, and asked very fe. 
questions. She is extremely reticent, and rarely 
alludes to her former life; but I fear there is 
some secret sorrow weighing heavily upon ber.” 

‘*} am ceriain of it,” exclaimed Blanche, “ the 
child nourishes soroe bitter grief nob to be 
accounted for by the mere loss of money and 
position ; an unhappy love affair most likely, but 
I do not care to ask her,” 
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Whatever it may Se abe on pels { ell, 
is only at odd momenta | can detect it xiat 
en ad 

Jay or two alter this coaversution the girls | 
waudered into the park. | 
Mrs, Seymour was slightly indisposed, and 
Alec had beew tal across Lo le Rectory, where 
hers was a host of merry youogaters, with whom 

ye Ww % warn yuu 6. 

h vad just seate! themeelves uader the 
sheltering branches of a stately tree when Blanche 
e&CaiUed, suddeaniy,— 

Look, Nellie, there @ geutieman coming, 
who ia he 

Nellie’s ‘ace reddened with a slight blush as 
*°¢ ere ', 
lt is Mr. Markdale, our Rector’s assistant, He | 
bably on his way to the H l shall L intro 
duce you ?” 
“ertainly ; @is very widsoure. 
6,’ & : y; “many people consider 
sim good locking 
3y this time the gentleman had approached 


ite ncar, and mew made aware of the ladies 
gvesence, he dotted his hat courteously, and half 
atopped, his eyes beaming with pleasure. He was 





tall and dark, with short curling black hair, 
regular feat #,and bright, sparkling black eyes, 
His hands wers white and shapely, with long, 
apering ‘ingers, aod he ried himeeit with the 


ease auc wuer OF a fen man, 


“Good afternoon, Mr. Markdale,” said Nellie | 


graciously, “allow me to introduce Mrs, Sey 
am ir’s niece, Wiss Medw ay.” 

lhe young a bowed with a sts ly vourtesy, 
wd Blanche, who ovticed t 
iesire to bas’ en his depa ture, studied him care 


She was a clever giv], and instantly divined | 


what i.deed must have beer apparen! to almos 
everyone, thas her new acguaintauce was hope 
lesa in love wrth Neilie Forrest 

What Nelie’s opinions ov the matter were she 


ould mot so vasily determine. She was evidently 


vn f the young man’s infatuation, but ‘hough | 


sluuchs watebed her narrowly, she could not 
eive thas she gave him avy ercouragement, 
ved \ eealbic. He wa 






Yr. Markeale t 
sxceedi ugly well re ud, s} much, und 
Was ale g ve. gray QO Of persons 
wd places which, de! musical, we 
modulated voice, waa pleas a 
revently he lovked at his watch, apologise: 
taki: uv so much toeir time, snd bade 
mop od af BO", * while Blauche eA presse 
‘ t he would soon vour them with 
viait at The Hall 
* T tike hit,” she said decisively, as he pass 
ut of hearm, “‘he is a true gentleman, aud | 
should say a clever man. Mark my words, ot 
Rector’s assistant will yet make his way in the 
v i You did G tel me his Christia 


too; though there is 
his appearance. Does he 


arrassed laugh; “ he 


wity, though she felt 


it the naireté of 











auily imagine he wou 
k he would be a 
4 1 if y io ot 
5 8 ect u were 
Y eabeu ( you rene er 
am cu t earn 4 6 yo approach 
ix Lige 3 ib Me 
Lad wen a va she would p ais 
a expressed her ast 10 uy, for 
t Vellie had always appeared to avoid 
act aa it + al coverel her 8 t a 5a 
i ec ami a a ed with a pretiy con 
fusion,— 
“We are tobe ma 1s Christmas. Do you 
emember, Nullie sompact We once made? | 
have been king of th ail (ne week; and shal! 





| graph, which she placed im her friend’s hands, 





other should act as 


was simply girls’ fun; many things have | 


if shall never marry at all,” 
is _— irae 


But Lam sorry you | Wa 


la not dislike him, 
and has beha ed with 


ther hates save ae a friend- a | eid, 


et me distress you, dear 


Blaochg etic Seewily 
t another word, my dear, or 1 shall believe | 


" : learned to despise me,” 
that he evinced no | t 


a hearty, genuine laugh of | she said, “I think I will go to bed; you will 


t odd sensation of pain 





‘sufficient t for ‘bim 


ey dined alone, for Mra, Seymour, tt 


Nellie followed her 


to the window, which 
of the park, and they 


while her eyes pata witha proud smile, 

Nellie took the card with a feeling of interest; 
but as she gazed at the picture of the fine, hand. 
3018 Man 1) represented she started violently, 
wid a cold chillsmote her heart. Her face paled 

Fain ness ; great dark spots danced 
v eyes, her head swam and ebe felt as if 





| she were g oing ¢ > faint, 


en should fore stall | 
| watching her, she kuew, and she must not sua- 


Only for au inatant, however, Blanche wag 


pect anythin; With one supreme effort she 


| rolled back the stone over the black void into 


i she had been forced to look. Another 
ne, she exclaizaed mentally, she must uot give 
way now; she must be brave. Blanche was 
iting for her to speak, eager to hear words of 
praise of the man she was goiug to warry. 

She forced back the wild rebellious tears chat 
were slowly welling up in the lustrous black eyes; 
she tried to stifle the beating of her palpitating 
heart, and locking up with a wintry smile, 





Ow 


Your love: is extremely bandsome, Blanche, 
I congratulate you. And yeu are going to be 
married at Christmas, dear, I hope with all my 


iil nob heart you will be happy ; y mu leseir've to be, if 
|} only for your kindness to me.” 


Blanche restored the photograph to ite piace 


| and sat down, but she did not return to the aub- 


ject of her spproaching marriage. A vague 


| sensation of uneasiness filled her breast, @ dim, 
| undefined dread of something wrong, and she 
| wished to be alone in order to think the matter 


ous. 

Presently Nellie rose frou her chair. 

“My bead aches, Blanche, and I feel tired 
not mind?” 

“No dear, a night's rest will de you good, 


struck the girl, but she | are looking very pale; perhaps the heat of tl 
has not one atom of | sun affected you |!” 


After she had gone, Blanche returned to the 
incident of the photograph. What did it mean } 


After | she asked herself, aud set resolutely to work to 
come to my room, and I will tell | provide az answer. 


Carefully aod im detail she reviewed every 
event of her visit te Seymour Hall, and every 
trait, of Nellie’s behaviour. 

She called back to miud her own previously 
expressed opinion that the girl was suffering 
from an unhappy love passion, an opinion w hich 

been confirmed by their discussion in the 
park that afternoon. And now, at the top of 
this came the giri’s embarrasement at the sigh 








, but » surong and — aad he 


elieve, painted @ little, but for the 
only when he was ous of 
gentlemea who visited us, | 
and ride well, but 


never danced, while 


he came of age Ses but 








The Seeneiid " woman, une onecious of the fear- 


of Maurice's photograph. Was there apy connec- 


mused Blanche | tion between the two, and if so, what was it 
 curiousiy events come about in | 
How Ishould have laughed, for in- 
irst knew you, had anyone prophe- | 


nature ? 


Had she ever met Maurice and loved hin 


She could not determive, but the matter puzzied 
| her, and when at leugth she retired to bed, it 


that my home | —_ with the resolution to flad ont, if possible, 
Kssex, and Maurice's father owns the next 
state. My father and his were very old aud Gren 
friends, and though [ did not guess i 
i one great hope in life 
trice and I would marry each other. | 
'e were » alway $B 0d frie nda in 4 way, though | CHAPTER IIL 


| the secret of Nellie's grief, and why she had 
| oa a0 strangely that night. 


MsaNWHILE Nellie had gone to her room, with 
a brain dizzy and confused, and a sensation of 
biter misery in her heart, 

The old wound which she had fancied com- 
pletely healed, caused her the most acute 
suffering. 

Ever since that fata! night, she had fou 
| bravely to stifle the love for Maurice Stanhope 


| 
i 
} 
| 
} 


rht 





x. | that burned so fiereely in her bosom, and not 
little of him, for 


| without some measure of success, 
But the few minutes in Blanche’s room ‘ad 





e | defeated all ber weil-meant «forts ; the sight ot 


' 


the once-familiar features had lsid bare che 
| inmost recesses of her own beart, aud she wa? 


Being poo tys near neighbours, | frightened at the terrible power this hopeless 
, } - | passion stil! retained over her. 


What a mockery it all was—what a cruel trick 


« photo- | Fate had played her in sending Bianche Medway 
wi l be 8 aut tr iends I I am sure, when | to Seymour Hall! She remembered her prowlse 


| to Bianch 2, and a pitiful smile crossed the white 
| Tips. | Maurice—her Maurice, the man who bod 
| loved her, was going to be married, and she wus 


k, returning with a photo- | to assist in tae ceremony 
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(f Blanche knew, would she pity ‘er? But ” Fes, I saw then pass the Rectory ; “that is | colour from his cheeks, and“his blood had grown 
Bianche must never know, never even suspect, | why I am here,” | chill im his veins, for the blow she was dealing 
the wretched tragedy, the firat act of which bad She could not misunderstaud him; she could} was vo ordinary one. Durivg those last few 


| 


buen ‘already played. She would summon up| not affect to do #0. Al! the love of his great | moments he realised how closely his love for this 
her courage and her pride, she would crush this | honest heart was shining in his eyes, and illu- | beautiful, ead-eyed gi: was bound up with his 
dly pain at her heart, and mask her features | mining his face, She saw that his limbs | life, and the sense of desolation which her 





with a smile. trembled, that his hands shock with the tension | answer gave him was appalling in its intensity 
Maurice would not betray her—he was far too | of his passion, and her heart grew sick within | But he was a brave man aud made uo siga of the 
Ma f 

noble and generous. It was simple enough, after | her. f P : agony he suffered, : 

aj She had but to be circumapect for a time— Into her brain the thought tlashed withthe} Taking one of the fair white hands m his, he 

€ } . } 


it would not last long——and a diplomatic iiness | swiftness of light, Why could she not love this | said reverently,—— 

a prevent her from attending the wedding ; wan, whose splendic physical gifte were equalled | “I will not insult your intelligence by affirm. 
ees when they were married and gone away to only by his nobility of soul? That he loved her | ing that I am not grievo ists disappoinced by 
’ 





their beautiful ‘home, | she could nurse her sorrow | 8he did not doubt, and sl e bon tly liked and your answer, but this [ will «ey. Although my 
u silence. respected him, but she would never feel tor hin | love for you is stronger now, if that be poesible, 
Poor little girl! Tt seemed hard that she | as & wile should ferl for her husband. than before, I recogaise that it is hopeless, and 
should have all the dreary work to go over | _ The temptation was strong, horribly stroug;} will accept my disaiiswal loyally. I thank you 
again, with nothing but ho} less mise y at the in his love she would find 2» refuge, a haven ut for your confidence, for it ch owe you trust sae 
iof it; but she was brave and stout-bearted, | 5@/ety, from the wild perilo Feas ove! Which | That L should ever cease loving you tz Tt am 
sud confronted the prospect steadily. She bad | She was v yaging 5 he would shelter her from ail | afra id, an impossibility, but I will lock tb 
fashioned her own destiny. Three years pre danger, h would be loyal and true; little by | passion in my own breast, and endeavour to hid 
viously, with calm deliberation and of set pur little, perhaps his tender care would bind up ihe | it even from you. One other thing lec me 


' ineas f or broken heart ; hee! the cruel gaping wounds | aud then I will go. Should the time ever con 
se, she bad chosen to banish happines — piog j B 
ner life for a chimera, Of her own free wii she which were slowly dk sagging her to the grave. (though, for your sak ust it will not) wh 
selected an existence, unbrightened He the | Would it not be madneve to throw away such a | you need a friend, reaember that Harold Mar 
ashine of love; and, if her reasons bad been | ‘ove 48 this, and for what ! Manri was nothing s, without hope of fee or reward will cheer- 
founded upon a0 upsubstantial basis, she herself | ‘9 9¢r, could be nothing to her, henceforth bué a | lay down his life to serve you.” 
alone to blame. | name, Already he was betrothed, soon he; “May Heaven biess youi” she muruiured 
: , a arn would be the husband of another woman, and | broken!y, and stopped ; sie could add avihiog 
he undreesed slowly and crept into bed, to nie caeiok’ eakebio sion, which Glled ber tb venga ped | Preach 
relief for « brief space from the troubie that | ee Senne. Seng POMOR, Wale See Ser | Turse: Cae wares caeeen her throat 
eek reiit 





we 


weighed so heavily upon her. breast with torture, wou'd be @ crime. He raised her slender fingers to hie lips, and 
we. itou : } ’ , . 
“S ys akf +h t morning Blanche gave | Vor the second time iu her short life she held panes them humbly, then wiih & fiaal farewell 
t breakfast the next m ing pene gave ' i nw in the hollow of her haud She bac a} k wl Jered + 

he ure hi look, but made no | Jr destiny iv the hollow of her baud. he had ; eft the room slowly, and wandered with us 
nec oe ery ve. Daigcd had wt ed | wrecked it once, would she wreck it again? li | « steady footateps into the park 
remark, sav 0 9 i re re Ps ” . . “ . e: 

: | she married him might not love follow? She; Nellie sank back into the cheir from which she 


from her sudden indisposition. , 4 
. ww Sie dae : reapect a m u ight ne ‘ on. 

“Quite, thanks,” Nellie anewered, brightly ; | | sspected gpd eat omed hi mn now; mig 106 bad risen. — Aus 
1) : ’ amd taal oll ¢ these seeds ripen iuto the fruits of aifection f She had dreaded this invery 
“T have had a good night’s rest, and fee! all the > ; 
neiten tent Even as she put the suggestion, her natural -~ watched the fame of 
sa ndings. gs . truthfulk ejected it h scorn, Her heart | hat the d aust shortly 

Mra, Seymour, who had by thia time jomed ty r . par gan ‘ kee } 7 - ~ , tsa } peony — ag ae phe — ‘ aay aust shor ” 

* A at BO ( B3 a + We Oo longer c 1 VOW it Bu. 
them, glanced acroes the table anxiously. Pr wgal: ae were) San Wee ied Reiger yap teed y Pachgecktah velaie sl tte 
‘ | ite misiress ; how could she contemplate euch an | It grieved her gentle spirit to inflict such pai 


“Have you been unwe lt?” she asked. awful lie as marry this man. v is ' nd that d + wh t bitt es 
mm . "he ; bas 13 Mal Valve every or ; aay especi y e t 1LCernees vt 
The merest trifle, [ assure you. The sun | > ey ae ee eS Oe Se ene Oe ” waren 








| of her being hungered for Maurie } her ows rrow was so great, her sympathies 
d t tox ot fo 12, § 78 er Be N ce. . } G 4 I ag «S : t Vitor 
oye = be yng rh ng hl _ mi verter Noel Durivg the course of this mental struggle, | went out for the stricken maa. 
the eveni a I ¢ ——DO CL : . > . . 
onan” & lig 6 | | Harold stood watching ber with an uneasy fee! | Still, it was over aow, and she even felt some 
’ ure, - . , - i * : ” 
ing in hia breast, but he had come with the | little relief iu thinking that the ordeal to which 


You do not take sufficient care of yourue‘f, | Settled esolve to learn bis fate, and now he eaid | she had been looking torward was past. 

ny dear, and 1 am afraid Alec tries you a great | timidly.—- And Harold, what of him? , 

deal, Blanche and I will take him for a drive “ Misa F¥ rrest, have I offeaded you by my Tbe bright sua shone in a cloudless sky ; the 

this morning ; the exercise will do me good; and | svowal? I trust a0, for I would uvt willingly | birds whistled gaily in their leafy bowers; the 
ue shail reaiain quietly at home,” grieve you. I think you guess the reason of my | grand old earth was clad ia a garh of summer 
in vein Nellie pr otested, with a merry laugh, | visit, Ever since you came to Seymour Hall I | beauty, but he heeded them not. 

_ there anda, Sauk, the matter with have loved you, and I have never cared to cou- For him just now the world was a desert waste, 

net, Mrs. Seymour remained obdurate, and it | coal it, ‘To me you are the one woman in the | for he had staked his life's happiness on the acqui- 
“4 finally decided that slanche should drive | world. Nay, bear me to the end,” for the girl | aition of a girl's love—and lost. 

Lec and her aunt to Lady Clancy's. | tried to interrupt him, “I will not detain you Harold Markdale still lives ; he has not falsified 
is 30 chanced thab the road to Penimarte, iong. Lam vot wealtliy, though i have auffcient | Blanche’a prophecy, for bis name is enrolled 
dy Clancy’s residence, ran straight pact the | meine to ke ep you in comfort if not in luxury. | amongat the list of our best and noblest, but he 


| 
} 





, Orr *g + id. i rarden oe " 1 + 
ec tony pan; anh n - be fashioned garden, | I am young, with fair prospects io life, and I | has never forgotten that terrible morning, when 
piegneep. f full _ et — ee posi 4 Jove you with my whole soul. Nellie, [ am | he wandered like a blind mau in the grounds of 
urd’ i 4 ° “ t dai . ( ) ¢ , . : 
urdy apple-tree, lay Harold Markdale, anioking | , leading for the happiness of « uian’s life, for | Seymour fall, and, strong mau though he was, 


§ morning pipe. |; without you the world’s greatest gifts will be but | cried aloud in bis agony. 
as fruits which turn to ashes in the meuth. 


At the sound of carringe-wheels he raised 
self i ‘ as fi CE -| } : 
useif indolently, and was rewarded by catch The girl's face was very white, and she could antenein 





a glimpee of Blanche sud Mre. Seymour, } not restrain the sorrowful t ura which flowed 
vith Alee perched comfortably between them. | from her eyes ! CHAPTER 
lastantly , ; change came the | ‘ } uit Ly 
astantly a complete change came over the; “fam go grieved,” she cried, “ that this should 


ung man, All bis languor vanished, aud he | ; ve happened. for I respect and admire you as 
= ne 1 briskly towards the house, eae ao o'r a true and honourable man. More than that I} Harold Markdale’s offer, when one morning. 
pM determinatic » on Bis handsome s® | cannot say. It would be wicked to deceive you, | Blanche, who appeared iu unveual spirits, startled 
‘ter & few moments he reapr vared, aud, closing — to hold out a hope where no hope is, for though | her companion with the amneouncenent that 
7 Bat! softly, bent his steps in the direction of | I ii very much, and am proud of your | Maurice Stanhope was expected that afteravon. 
whines 1 fi , 1 do not rp you in the way you de-; Nellie felt that her face flushed, but she 
ilie was at home by herself, which was an | sire, and never shall, I will be perfectly oven with | at space her nerves, and masked her rea! feelings 


Severar days had elapsed since Nellie ref ed 





. " ty 
of _ ‘tunity nob to be neglected. He strode | you; you shall learn what I have never before con well that Blauche was almost deceived. 
along swiftly, as though fearful of losing a single | fided to a single human being. Before I came to ". He is bringing a friend with him,” she con 
cond, He was a gallant-hearted lad, and he | Seymour Hail I met @ gentleman who asked me | tinued, “a Mr. Ferris, astrauger to ue, but some 





Seiish affection. How could he guess that, at | passionately, but for a foolish reasov-—at lvast it | great liking. They are coming by the three 
vais very instant, she was making use of her | appears foolish to me now—I refused to marry | o'clock train, andAunt Alicia wishes me to mee 


loved this dainty maiden with a pure and un-! to be bis wife. I loved him, Mr. Markdale, |< ove apparently for whom Maurice entertains » 
\é 








liberty to sit with folded banda and sad, wistful | him. Mr. Markdale, I love him now, and until | them. By the way, have you heard that M: 

eyen, dreaming of a luve she had vainjy tried to | my dying day, that love will abide with me. I | Markdale is leaving Bosconibe? 1p is rather eu 
‘quer. : tell you thie partly to show you how hopeiess is den, is it not? but he has accepted the offer of a 
Mr Markdale ! 1” She rose with a start, and, | your quest but particularly because I value your | cu racy in London. The Rector is io deapair, but 


—— her face flushed, her emotion was aot | good opinion. I do not wish you to think badly | I think he is acting rightly, he is far too good to 


used by love of me, to picture me a8 @ woman who would | bury himself in a place like this—do you novt 
‘Geod morning,” she said, sweetly, th ough willingly trifle with & man’s affections. an I | agree with met” 
ch a little tremor im her voice, which Harold | perfectly understood 1” she asked wistfully. “I * Yes, he iz « capable of better work than can be 


, ‘erpreted wrongly; “I am sorry you sbould | do uot, indeed I do not wish to lose your jriend- perf formed here.” 
have misked Mra, Seymour aad her niece ; they | ship The girl did not flinch, though in her heart she 
have gone for a drive, tempted by the beauty of } Har old Markdale had not moved while sho was | knew herself to be the eause of his hasty de- 


+hé morning.” sapeaking. The light had gone from hia eyes ; the parture, and the knowledge grieved her 
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“ Whatever it may be she conceals it well. It | “T do not underetand,” she said, “ Wha’ | graph, which she placed in her friend’s hands, 



























is only at odd moments I can detect its exist- | promise?” while her eyes glowed with a proud smile. 
ence,” | “hat, for which ever waa first married, the! Nellie took the card with a feeling of interest ; 
4. day or two after this coaverantion the girls | other should act as bridesmaid. Have you for- | but as she gazed at the picture of the fine, hand. 
‘4 waudered into the park. gotten ¢” is some man it represented she started violently, 
/ ¢ Mrs. Seymour was slightly indisposed, and Nellie’s heart beat paiafully as she answered,— | and a cold chillsmote her heart. Her face paled 

j Alec had beev taken across to the Rectory, where “That was simply girls’ fun; many things have | to a deadly whiteness ; great dark epots danced 

{ there was a host of merry youngsters, with whom | happened since then.” before her eyes, her head swam and ehe felt as if 

‘ he wa # warm favourite, “ Noverthelesa, you are going to be my brides- | she were going to faint. 

They had just seate] themselves under the | maid, unless indeed Mr. Markdale should forestall Only for au instant, however, Blanche was 
sheltering branches of a stately tres when Blanche | \e,” she concluded with a merry laugh. watching her, she knew, and she must not sus- 
exclaimed, enddeniy,— ; Nellie’s face crimsoned and paled aiternately. | pect anything. With one supreme effort she 

“Tok, Nellie, there is a gentleman coming, “T shat] never marry Mr, Markdale,” she said ; | rolled back the stone over the black void into 

i who is he?" “indeed [ shall never marry at all.” which she had been forced to look. Another 

‘ Nellie’s face reddened wiih a slight blush as “Nonsense, Nellie! that is your opinion at | time, she exclaimed mentally, she must not give 

‘ abe anawered, present, perhaps; later ou you will think differ- | way now; she must be brave, Blanche was 

“Yt is Mr. Markdale our Rector’s assistant. He | ently. But Tam sorry you do not like Mr. Mark- | waitiog for her to speak, eager to bear words of 

ia probably on his way to the Hall ; shall J intro. dale, especially as he makes po secret of his own | praise of the man she was goivg to marry. 





duces you ?” sentimente,”” She forced back the wild rebellious tears that 
“Certainly ; he is very handsome.” “I do not dislike him. He is a perfect gentle- | were slowly welling up in the lustrous black eyes; 
You,” @ trifle coldly ; “many people consider | 222, and has behaved with great kindness to me. | she tried to stifle the beating of her palpitating 
him good looking.” We are good friends, but I shall never look upon | heart, and locking up with a wintry smile, 
By this time ‘the ventleman hed approached hima with any other feelings, save those of friend- | e1id,— 
ed Soe 7a ,F Indies’ | Ship.” “ Your lover is extremely bandsome, Blanche, 
quite ncar, and now made aware of the ladies rr ; ‘ " 7 , ’ 
fie mt Whi scare GAB ES P ‘Well, do not let me distress you, dear, Yam {| I congratulate you. And yeu are going to be 
presence, he dotfed his hat courteously, and half], Sie ‘ oy ge hae But sd at Chri 7 Ih ith 
etopped, his ayes beaming with pleasure. He was | #Ways making some stupid blunder, But, to | married at Christmas, dear, I hope wit all my 
tall and dark, with short curling black bair, | Teturn to our origtual discussion ; you will nop | heart you will be happy ; you deserve to be, if 
J H uarg, 10: Puritag C ’ S 
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R Gaited Guntervee eed bates ahi. eves | run back from your word, will you?” only for your kindness to me.” 

i groban as “tabo tak thee mn ~ i Nellie hesitated, = d Blanche restored the photograph to its place 

it tape: ing ingera, and he ‘ ried him elf with the r* If you really - ish 1h, she said at length, and sat down, but she did not recurn to the “e 

3 ease and on ~~ of a gentleman, y but b rah you considered my pout: mat Will ut ' ject of her approaching Buarriage A vague 

Hy “Good afternoon, Mr. Markdale.” said Nellie | not be rather ludicrous to aelect your aunt's com- } sensation of uneasiness filled her breast, a dim, 

p ; ‘ nt Ce eT . anion as your bridesmaid t” undefined dread of something wrong, and she 

i graciously, “allow me to introduce Mra, Sey- F ait - - ~ : a ee ce 

i mour’s niece, Mies Medway.” | Blanche frowned heavily " wished to be alone in order to think the matter 

K The young tuna bowed with a stately courtesy, | “ Not another word, my dear, or 1 shall believe | out. . . 

B and Blanche, who noticed that he evinced no | 79 have learned to deapise me,” ” Presently Nellie rose from her chair. ee 
desire to hae’ en bin devarture, stedie’d bie care: | “But your husband! What will he say f “My head aches, Blanche, and I feel tired 
fully ; : ae laughed, a hearty, genuine laugh of or oc think I will go to bed; you will 

r ‘ “ee a a satisfaction. not min 
Sn’ cay over gh, ent tetany Geet | “Ah, you do not know Maurice!" andagain} ‘No dear, a night's rest will do you good, you 


indeed must have beer 4 to almost 4 . - 
wins indeed mast bes antl lg ean | that odd sensation of pain struck the girl, but she | are looking very pale; perhaps the heat of the 


ee ae win Sage did not interrupt. “He has not one atom of | sun affected you !” 
Wes Weliis'e entalene ot ‘thea wnathe a che | respect for the conventions of society. You are After she had gone, Blanche returned to the 
fat Netues opinions on the matter were she | iy friend, that will be sufficient for him. But | incident of the photograph. What did it mean ! 
could not ao easily eutereyne. She was evidently it begins to grow chilly, let us go in. After | she asked herself, and set resolutely to work to 

\ vware of the young man’s infatuation, but though dinuver you shail come to my room, and I will tell | provide an answer, 





; ume — her narrowly, she could Rob | you about him.” Carefully aud in detail she reviewed every 
t rerceive that she ct him any encouragement, . They dined alone, for Mra, Seymour, though not | event of her visit to Seymour Hall, and every 
i _ Mr. Markéale p eter, ented 2». He se" | seriously indisposed, required perfect rest and | trait of Nellie’s behaviour. 

i! cuetetin sly ye aly oxen aa heer wn - rps. ang | quiet, and, after dinner, Nellie followed her com- She called back to miud her own previously 
fH pe poral. ich Oo lees oa ae os on or _perso®s | panion to the latter's room. expressed opinion that the girl was suffering 
5 See eee aaa eee eto bane ee WE | Alec had long since gone to bed, aud they | from an unhappy love passion, an opinion which 
Hy modulated voice, was pleasant to hear ' were free from any chance of interruption, | had been confirmed by their discussion in the 


oe 


_ Presently he looked at his watch, apologise! | pranche drew two chairs to the window, which | park that afternoon. And now, at the top of 
for taking up so much of their time, and bade | oo,manded a fine view of the park, aud they | this came the girl's embarrassment at the sight 
} _ bt OE BEE ey wW hile Blancas on | eat down. of Maurice’s photograph. Was there any connec- 
t a shat Re sould soon favour them with» | «yt jg strange, is it mot,” mused Blanche | tion between the two, and if so, what was its 
H gee hey a ing ___ | draamily, “ how curiously events come about in | nature t 

i I tike hira,” she said decisively, as he passe’ | ty4 world? How Ishould have laughed, for in- | Had she ever met Maurice and loved him! 
, 


ut of hear ne be is a a ~ — poren Ng 1} stance, when I first knew you, had anyone prophe- | She could not determine, bitt the matter puzzied 
ate - ee ae. i hie Ray ome | sied that the day would come, when I should | her, and when at length she retired to bed, it 
i Rector’s assistant will yet make his wayin the | joy Maurice. You know that my home | was with the resolution to fiad out, if possible, 


worth. You did vot tell me his Christian ; jy in “Exsex, and Manrice’s father owns the next | the secret of Nellie's grief, and why she had 


ee eee ee ee eee ae 
















| 

f ayer estate. My father and his were very old acd fire | acted so strangely that night. 

i - ree cae sii . | friends, and though I did not guess it at the 

b, farold I like that, too ; though there is! time, I know now, their one great hope in life hineatiainmnie 

i tle of the Saxon in his appearance. Does he | was, that Maurice and I would marry each other. 

i visi, much ab The Ffall ue : é he ale We were always good friends in a way, though CHAPTER IIL : 
i yh, yes,” with an embarrassed laugh; “he i: | we held few tastes in common. Maurice was a ' 
t very fond of Alec.” very awkward boy, but strong and brave, and he MBaANWHILE Nellie had gone to her room, with . 
ti (lvache preserved her gravity, though she felt | did not seem to care for girls, He was a great |abrain dizzy and confused, and a sensation of ! 
t weriously temapte d to sivile at the naireté of her | reader, and | believe, painted a little, but for the bitter misery in her heart, ‘ 
: yupanion's reply,— rest he was happy only when he was out of doors, The old wound which she had fancied com- ‘ 
} “ Yes,” she said, “Tean easily imagine he would | He was liked by the gentlemea who visited us, | pletely healed, caused her the most acute 

\ ve foud of Alec ; [should think he would be @/ as he could shoot and ride well, but in the | suffering. ae 

i rreat favourite with my aunt | drawing-room he did not shine, He cared Ever since that fatal night, she had fought pe 
4 ‘Yes, I bellave that is ao; but if youdo not | nothing for music and never’ danced, while I was | bravely to stifle the love for Maurice Stanhope ae 
i! object, we will change the subject. You were | passionately fond of both music and dancing. | that burned so fiereely in her bosom, and not k 
js going to tell me about yourself, if you remember, | After he came of age I saw but little of him, for | without some measure of success, Ps 
‘i d fam curious to learn al. about your approach: | he spent most of his time wandering all over the But the few minutes in Blanche’s room |ad ti 
ng marriage When is it to be?” | world, and rarely appeared in England. Twelve | defeated all her well-meant efforts ; the sight o! if 
i! Had Blanche been a man she would probably | monchs ago last Curistmas, however, he returned | the once-familiar features had laid bare the pe 
# bave expressed her astonishmeat openly, for | to Essex, and I was surprised to find how much | inmost recesses of her own heart, aud sho was ae 
t hitherto Nellie had always appeared to avoid the | he had improved. Being ench near neighbours, | frightened at the terrible power this hopeless : 
! nubject , as it was she coveret her surprise with | we were constantly thrown inte each other's com- | passion stil! retained over her. : th 
j a eweet amile, and answered with a pretiy con- | pany, and a few months before coming here I What a mockery it all was—what a cruel trick ii 

. fueion,-— | agreed to marry him. I will show you his photo- | Fate had played her in sending Blanche Medway 

4 “ We are tobe marric| at Christmas. Do you | graph ; you will be great friends I am sure, when | to Seymour Hall! She remembered her promise e 

it ramember, Nellie, the compact we once mace? I | you come to know each other.” to Bianche, and a pitiful smile crossed the white Pal 
bi have been thinking of it ail (he week, and shall | The beautiful woman, unconacious of the fear- | lips) Maurice—her Maurice, the man who had * 
i hold you to your promise.” | fulblow she was about fo strike, crossed the | loved her, was going to be married, and she wus ~ 
i Nellie glanced at the speaker questioningly ‘ room to her private desk, returning with a photo- | to assist in the ceremony, he 

i 

y 
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If Blanche knew, would she pity her? But 
Blanche must never know, never even suspect, 
the wretched tragedy, the first: act of which bad 
been “already played. She would summon ‘up 
her courage and her pride, she would crush this 
deadly pain at her heart, and mask her features 
with a smile. 

Maurice would not betray her—he was far too 
noble and generous. It was simple enough, after 
all. She had but to be circumapect for a time— 
it would not last long—-and a diplomatic iloess 
could prevent her from attending the wedding ; 
then, when they were married and gone away to 
their beautiful home, she could nurse her sorrow 
in silence. 

Poor little girl! It seemed hard that she 
should have all the dreary work to go over 
again, with nothing but hopeless misery at the 


end of i¢; but she was brave and stout-bearted, | 


and confronted the prospect steadily. She had 
fashioned her own destiny. Three yeara pre 
viously, with calm deliberation and of set pur- 
pose, she had chosen to banish happiness from 
her life for a chimera. Of her own free wiil she 
had selected an existence, unbrightened by the 
sunshine of love; and, if her reasons had been 
founded upon an unsubstantial basis, she herself 
was alone to blame. 

She undreesed slowly and crept into bed, to 
seek relief for a brief space from the trouble that 
weighed so heavily upon her. 

At breakfast the next morning Blanche gave 
her a curious, searching look, but made no 
remark, save to ask whether she had recovered 
from her sudden indisposition. 

“Quite, thanks,” Nellie answered, brightly ; 
“T have had a good night’s rest, and feel all the 
better for it.” 

Mra, Seymour, who had by this time joined 
them, glanced across the table anxiously. 

“Have you been unwell?” she asked. 

“The merest trifle, [ assure you. The sun 
yesterday afternoon was too hot for me, and in 
the evening [ turned slightly dizzy—nothing 
more,” 

“You do not take sufficient care of yourself, 
my dear, and I am afraid Alec tries you a great 
deal, 
this morning ; the exercise will do me good; and 
you shall remain quietly at home,” 

in vein Nellie protested, with a merry laugh, 
thet there was really nothing the matter with 


her, Mrs. Seymour remained obdurate, and it 


vas finally decided that Blanche should drive | wo-}a. Nay, hear me to the end,’ 
| tried to interrupt him, “I will 


Alec and her aunt to Lady Clancy’a. 

it so chanced that the road to Pentmarte, 
Lady Clancy’s residence, ran straight pact the 
Rectory gates; and in the old-fashioned garden, 
reclining at full Jeogth in the shade cast by a 

urdy apple-tree, lay Harold Markdale, smoking 
his morning pipe, 

At the sound of carriage-wheels he raised 
himeelf indolently, and was rewarded by catch- 
ing & Srief glimpse of Blanche and Mrs. Seymour, 
with Alee perched comfortably between them. 

fastantly a complete change came over the 
yourg man, All his languor vanished, aud he 
walked briskly towards the house, with an air 
of reaolute determination on his handsome face, 








| 


} 


Blanche and [ will take him for a drive | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


After a few'moments he reappeared, and, closing | 


‘he gate softly, bent his steps in the direction of 
tue Hall, 

Nellie was at home by herself, which wae an 
opportunity nob to be neglected. He strode 
slong swiftly, as though fearful of losing a single 
aecond. He was a gallant-hearted lad, and he 


loved this dainty maiden with a pure and un- | 


Selfish affection. How could he guess that, at 
this very instant, she was making use of her 
Jiberty to sit with folded hands and sad, wistful 
eyes, dreaming of a luve she had vainly tried to 
conquer, 

“Mr, Markdale!" She rose with a start, and, 
though ber face flushed, her emotion was not 
caused by love, 

“Good morning,” she said, sweetly, though 
“ith @ little tremor in her voice, which Harold 
tolarpreted wrongly; “I am sorry you sbould 
have missed Mra, Seymour and her niece ; they 
have gone for a drive, tempted by the bonuty of 
che morning.” 


| 
| 
j 
i 
i 
' 


| 





“Yes, I saw them pass the Rectory ; that is | 
why I am here.” } 

She could not misunderstand him; she could 
not affect to do so. Al! the love of his great 
honest heart was shining in hie eyes, and illu- 
mining his face, She saw thar his limbs 
trembled, that his hands shook with the tension 
e his passion, and her heart grew sick within | 
er, 

Into her brain the thought flashed with the 
swiftness of light. Why could she not love this 
man, whose splendid physical gifts were equalled 
only by his nobility of soul? That he loved her | 
she did not doubt, and she honestly liked and | 
respected him, but she would never feel for him 
as a wife should ferl for her husband. 

The temptation was strong, horribly stroug ; } 
in his love she would find o refuge, a haven of 
safety, from the wild perilous seas over which | 
she was voyaging ; he would shelter her from ail 
danger, he would be loyal and trve; little by | 
little, perhaps his tender care would bind up ibe | 
poor broken heart ; hee! the cruel gaping wounds | 
which were slowly dragging her to the grave. | 
Would it not be madness to throw away such a 
love as this, and for what? Manrice 





was nothing | 


| to her, could be nothing to her, henceforth but a 


name. Already he was betrothed, soon he | 
would be the husband of another woman, and | 
this wretched mocking passion, which filled her 
breast with torture, wou'd be a crime. 

Yor the second time iu her short life she held 
her destiny in the holluw of her hand. She had 
wrecked it once, would she wreck it again? Ii 
she married him might not love follow? She 
respected gpd esteemed him now; might not | 
these seeds ripen into the fruits of affection f } 

Even as she put the suggestion, her natural 
truthfulness rejected it with scorn, Her heart 
had parsed from her keeping ; she was no longer 
its mistress ; how could she contemplate euch: an 
awful lie as to marry this man, while every fibre } 
of her being hungered for Maurice. } 

Duriog the course of this mental struggle, | 
Harold stood watching her with an unessy fee! 
ing in his breast, but he had come with the 
settled :esolve to learn kis fate, and now he eaid 
timidly,—- 

“Misa Forrest, have I offeaded you by my 
svowal? I trust not, for I would uot willingly 
grieve you. I think you guess the reason of my 
visit, Hyver since you came to Seymour Hall I 
have loved you, and I have never cared to con- 
ceal it, To me you are the one woman in the 
for the girl 
0b detain you 
long. [am not wealthy, though i have sufficient 
means to keep you in comfort if not in luxury. 
[ am young, with fair prospects in life, and I 
love you with my whole soul. Nellie, [ am 
pleading for the happiness of a man’s life, for 
without you the world’s greatest gifts will be but 
as fruits which turn to ashes in the mouth.” 

The girl's face was very white, and ehe could 
not restrain the sorrowful tears which flowed 
from her eyes. 

“Fam ao grieved,” she cried, “ that this should 
have happened, for I respect and admire you as 
® true and honourable man. More than that I 
eannot say. It would be wicked to deceive you, 
to hold out a hope where no hope is, for though 
I like you very rouch, and am proud of youz 
friendship, I do uot love you in the way you de 
sire, aad never shall, I will be perfectly onen with 
you ; you shall learn what I have never before oon- 
fided to a single lifiman being. Before I came to 
Seymour Hail I meta gentleman who asked me 
to be his wife. I loved him, Mr. Markdale, 
passionately, but for a foolish reason-—at least it 
appears foolish to me pnow—I refused to marry 
him. Mr. Markdale, I love him now, and until 
my dying day, that love will abide with me. I} 
tell you thie partly to show you how hopeiess is | 
your quest, but particularly becauee I value your | 
good opinion. I do not wish you to think badly 
of me, to picture me as a woman who would 
willingly trife with a man’s affections, Am [ 
perfectly understood }” she asked wistfully. “I 
do not, indeed I do not wish to lose your iriend- 
ship.” 

Harold Markdale had not moved while she was 








\ speaking. The light had gone from hia eyes ; the 


| love for you is stropger 
| than before, 1 recogaise that it is hopeless, and 


colour from his cheeks, and{his blood had grown 
chill in his veins, for the blow she was dealing 
was vo ordinary one. Duriug those last few 
moments he realised how closely his love for this 
beautiful, sad-eyed giri was bound up with his 
life, and the sense of desolation which her 
answer gave him was appalling in its intensity. 
But he was a brave man and made no sign of the 
agony he suffered. 

Taking one of the fair white hands in his, he 
said reverently,— 

“JT will not insuit your intelligence by affirm. 
ing that I am not grievously disappointed by 
your answer, but this [ will sey. Although my 
now, if that be poesible, 
I thank you 


will accept my dismisval loyally. 


| for your contidence, for it shows you trust me. 
’ 


That [ should ever cease loving you is, T am 
afraid, an impossibility, but I will lock the 
passion in my own breast, and endeavour to hide 
it even from you. One other thing let me say 
and then I will go. Should the time ever come 
(though, for your sake, [ trust it will not) when 


| you need a friend, remember that Harold Mark 


dalé, without hope of fee or reward, will cheer- 
fully lay down his life to serve you.” 

“May Heaven bless youi” she murmured 
brokenly, and stopped ; she could add sothing 


| furtber ; the words choked in her throat 
' 


Re raised her slender fingers to hia lips, and 


| kissed them humbly, then with a final farewell 


he left the room slowly, and wandered with uo- 
steady footateps into the park. 

Nellie sauk back inte the chair from which she 
had risen. 

She had dreaded this interview for weeks ; she 
had watched the flame of love burning in the 
man’s eyes, and knew that the day must shortly 
come wheo he would avow it openly 

It grieved her gentle spirit to inflict such pain, 
and on that day especially, when the bitterness of 
her own serrow was so great, her sympathies 
went out for the stricken man. 

Still, it was over now, and she even felt, some 
little relief in thinkin that the ordeal to which 
she had been looking forward was past. 

And Harold, what of him? 

The bright sun shone in a cloudless sky ; 
birds whistled gaily in their leafy bowers; the 
grand old earth was clad ja a garh of summer 
beauty, but he heeded them not 

For him just now the world was a desert waste, 
for he had staked his life’s happiness on the acqui- 
sition of a girl’s love---and lost. 

Harold Markdale still lives ; he has not falsified 
Blavche’sa prophecy, for bis name is enrolled 
amongat the list of our best and noblest, but he 
has never forgotten that terrible morning, when 
he wandered like a blind man in the grounds of 
Seymour Ifall, and, strong man though he was, 
cried aloud in his agony. 


the 


CHAPTER I) 

Severat days had elapsed since Nellie refu ed 
Harold Markdale’s offer, when one morning, 
Bianche, who appeared iu unuveual spirits, startled 
ber companion with the announcement that 
Maurice Stanhope was expected that afternoon. 

Nellie felt that her face flushed, but she 
steadied her nerves, and masked her real feelings 
so well that Blanche was almost deceived. 

* He is bringing a friend with him,” she con 
tinued, “a Mr, Ferris, astranger to ue, but some 
ove apparently for whom Mavrice entertains « 
great liking. They are coming by the three 
o'clock train, and Aunt Alicia wishes me to meet 
them. By the way, have you heard that Mr. 
Markdale is leaving Boscombe? 16 is rather sud- 
den, is it not! but he has accepted the offer of a 
curacy iu Londow. The Rector is iu despair, but 
I think he is acting rightiy, he is far too good to 
bury himself in a place like this—do you net 
agree with me?” 

“Yes, he ig capabie of better work than can be 
performed here.” 

‘The girl did not finch, though in her heart che 
knew herself to be the cause of his hasty de- 
parture, and the knowledge grieved her. 
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“Tt seems a pity too,” Blanche murmured, “ he 


is exceedingly popular, and Aunt Alicia, I know, 
eae looking forward to presenting him with the 
living, as the Rector is expecting preferment 
shortly.” 

Nellie inclined her head bat did not answer, 
Blanche, slightly puzzled, returned to the 


ject of Maurice’s approsching visit. 


Aa the day wore on, Nellie slipped away to her 
room where she spent a great portion of her 

istire time in literary work. 

Thiz afternoon, however, she found it impr 
bh] concentrate her attention, and drawing a 
chair to the window she gave herself up entirely 
to reflec tion. 

w this visi: wis so imminent she felt res! 


less and excitec 
Maurice was coming, and her heart beat s« 


hat she could not control ite throbbing 
She would see him again---the au she loved | 
» fondly, and in the pleasure of the thought she | 
almost forgot the inevitable pain which muat | 


attend their meeting. 
Presently she heard the sound of the 
wheels, ar 


carriage. 
' peepiag cautiously out she eaw Mrs. 
Seymour and Blanche, and on the opposite seat 
two men, one of whom was Maurice. 
Mindful of her guests’ comfort Mra. Seymour 
ad ordered the dinner to be put forward an hour 
and when the second bell rang Nellie went down- 
stairs, resolved to face the coming ordeal, as 
stoically aa she could ; Mre, Seymour had not yet 
descended, but Blanche was in the drawing-room, 
and with her the two gentlemen. 
Maurice was the first to notice her, and Blanche 
seeing the sudden colour in face turned 
wiftly 
Oh, Neilie,” 


‘you quite 


she cried, with a little lau 
itartled me. Allow we to jutr duce 
f whom I spoke, Mr. Maurice Staa 
hope, Mr. Richard Ferris -Miss Forrest.’ 
By this time Maurice had recovered his com. 
posure, and with a low bow he stepped forward. 
Unless Iam much mietaken,” he said courte- 
ous! y, . 
Surely in addressing Mies Forrest, I am speaking 


to an old friend. 


the frie nds 


Nellie foreed a» smile, she must perform her 
part somehow, 


“T am giad 


be remembered,” she said 
rs T met yeu.’ 
entrance spared Maurice the 
a reply, and had Blanche’s 
suspicions not pre sly been aroused the inci- 
dent would have passe 





‘re rarde ) 

of the situation, 
1 quite pleasanily, for Mauri 
xert imeelf to the utmost, and his friend, 


ough conscious that his services were needed, 
econded him al 


In spite of the awkwardne 
inner nasser 











In the eyes of most people the latter was a | 


handsomer man even than Maurice, Not quite 


so tall as his friend, his figure was admirably 
He had a well shaped head, and 
ris hair, which he wore long and wavy, wae of a 
peculiar yellowish tint, which suited bis fair 
complexion to perfection. His eyes, like Bianche’s 
were of adeep blue colour, and a heavy mous- 
tach t the same hue as his hair, shaded his 
upper Ip. His features were refined and 
intellizent, and he possessed that indescribable 
tone of birth and good-breeding, which is eo 
lifficult to be acquired. 





Nellie tuok little part in the conversation, bué | 


contented herself with watching Maurice, and 
wondering at the change which had taken piace in 
him, Not that his appearance had roaterially 

erel, since the days in which she had first 


vn him. Hi. face was a trifle more bronzed |! 


ard he had grown a littie stouter ; otherwise his 
hyeical aspect remained the same. 
manuer was different, he had lost hie old shyness 
and air of restrain’, which had been habitual 
with him, and he bore himself with the ease and 
grave of a cu , lished gentleman. 


ed and pm 


After * when they adjourned to the | 
frawing-rooin, Mr. Ferris’ stories proved so | 
atiractive that no one thought of music, and 


finally, when the party broke up for the night, 
Nellie feit a sensation of amazement at the little 
embarrassment che had experienced, 

Several daye glided smoothiy by and Maurice 


an introduction in my case is unnecessary. | 





| made no sign. Perhaps it was best so, and yet 
the girl's heart hungered for a few words which 
should show her that she had not been forgotten, 
| Que morning, while busy writing in her room, 
| she had cccasion to go to the library for a refer- 
| ence book. The others bad gone, she underatood, 
| to the Rectory, and as far as she knew, no one 
but herself and the servan's were in the house, 
Opening the door hurriedly, she entered the 
room, when to her astonishment Maurice Stan- 
j hope rose from before the table, which was 
covered with lettere. 
! am sorry to have interrupted you,’ 
exclaimed, awkwardly. 
| were here,” 
| “It is of little moment, I had jast finished ; 
| can I assist you in anyway 
7 you, I came to 
and she reach 
tome from the shelf, 


she 
“JT had no idea you 





nk you 


look for a book; ah! 
down 9 ponderous 





; here it ie,” 


sraile 

} “¥ had no iden you were an antiquary,” he 

| seid, for the book in question was an ancient 

history of the county, “may I ask what object 

you can have in perusing euch dry stuff as that ?” 
Nellie blushed furiously. 

| “Tam writing an article on Broadwich Castle, 


found here.” 
© Don't you think,” he continued, persuasively, 
“that the morning is much too fine to be wasted 
in thet manner! [am going for a stroll in the 
| park, will you not come with me?” 
| Her heart beat violently; she felt she would 
| be putting herself in a faize positien to accom 
; pany him, and yet, on the other hand, if she 
refused, might he-not draw a wrong inference 
| from her action ? 
Maurice noted her hesitation. 
“Come,” he eaid, gently, “you owe me this 
at least.” 
Nellie reflected a little longer. 
| he wish for her company ? 





Why shonld 
Was he desirous of 
re-opening the old question, or of discovering 
whether she had uufolded their seeret to Blanche?’ 
This Jact thought decided her. It was absolutely 

ecessary to come to some determivation on that 
point at all events. 

‘*t will fetch my hat,” 
you in a few moments.” 

Maurice left the house with a thoughtful 
expression on his handsome face, and for some 
time after Nellie joined him, walked on without 
speaking. The mere presence of this girl kindled 
in his brain a passion which all Blanche’s beauty 
had never been able to arouse, He was a strong 
man and could be trusted to keep hie feelings 
| weil under control, but ever since his arrival at 
| Seymour Hali, he had realised that the old love 
which he had imaged dead, was as active as 
ever, 

As au honest std upright gentleman he scorned 
himself for what he deemed his treachery, but 
| he could not blind himself to the fact, that the 
| whole love of his heart was given to this girl, 
| and not to the woman he was about to marry. 

* Nellie!” he asked, suddenly, “has Blanche 
told yout” 

“Yes! she has begged me to be her brides- 
| muaid,.”” 

“Then she is ignorant of what happened three 


o. 


| years ago } 
! 
' 
' 
| 


she said, “and join 











‘Did you think I had told her?” with a little 
ring of scorn in the sweet voice. 

“No! but 1 thought she might have suspected 
something ; she is very sharp. When you sent 
me away,” he continued, dreamily, “life seemed 
very dreary and hopeless. I wandered about 


| from one place to another, striving with all my | 
But his | 


might to banixi: your image from my heart. On 
| my return to Eagland—a weary, dispirited man, 
| I met Blanche whem [ had kyown as a girl, and 

asked her to marry me. The wedding is to take 
| place at Christmas,” 

“So I understood from Blanche,” the gir! 
replied quietly, “ hope your life will be a happy 
one. a 

He turned upon her almost fiercely, 

* Nellie,” he cried, “ will you tell me why you 
wrecked iny life? I think I am entitled to learn 
| that, for I could swear you loved me once.” 


He glanced at the volume with au amused | 


and [ require some iuformation which is to be | 


For a minute or two she made no reply, she 
was busy endeavouring to calm the! beating of 
her fluttering heart. | Presently “she, ‘said 
timidly,— 

“We need not discuss that now. My reason 
for refusing your offer, wag a very simple, and in 
my eyes conclusive one.. A few days before you 
asked me to become your wife, I became aware 
of eomet bing which appeared to me of the greatest 
importance. Until then, I had always considered 
myself to be the daughter of a wealthy man, and 
when I learned that my father was ou’ the verge 
of ruin, aud perhaps even worse, I felt it incum 
| bent on me, to decline your offer,” 

Maurice groaued aloud. 

“Do you mean,” he said, incredulously, “that 
| you sent me away: because your father was no 
| longer rich #” 

| Because he was a ruined man!” che answered 
calmiy, “‘ was not that sufficient reason !" 

“And that accounts also for your presence 
| here ?” 
| “Yes! when my father died, which was shortly 
after-—after the events we have been discussing, 

[ gave up his property to his creditors, [ turned 

} my attention to earning a living, and paying his 
debte—nearly £5,000 ; that is why I bury wyseif 
! in wy room, and write.’ 
“My poor girl? my poor foolish girl!” he 
| cried, “why did I not know? why did you not 
confide in me!” and he bowed his face on his 
hands. 

Presently he spoke again, 

“Say nothing to Blanche of our secret Nellie 
| it can do no good 3 she need never suspect any 
| thing, and new let us return.” 
| ‘They walked back to the house in silence, and 
| parted at the door, Nellie to go to her room, and 
; Maurice to wander on blindly anywhere, so that 

he might be alowe with his thoughts. 

He felt that it was impossible to face Blanciy: 
j and ber aunt just yet, he must have time t 
| digest. this strange revelation, and to- work 
| off the excitement into which it had thrown 
| hina, : ' 

That he had made a fatal mistake in supposing 
he had conquered his passion for Nellie wae evi- 
dent, and he felt convineed that his love wae 

returned, but he did not swerve in his loyalty to 
| Blanche. 
| Tt was all a miserable mistake, but the girl tc 
whom he had plighted his troth should not 
suffer. 

He knew now that he could never give her his 
heart as he ought to do, but he would devote his 
life to her happinees, so that she should not know 
the difference. 

Then his thoughts went back to the foolish 
child whose strained notions of honour had 
wrecked two lives. 

His heart bled for her; the dreary misery of 
her lonely, loveless future rove up before. him in 

all ita naked sadness, until he longed to. go and 
clasp her in his arms and comfort her. 

The dinner-bell had sounded when he came 
back to the Hall, but by that time he hu 
schooled his features well, so that neither Bianche 
nor her-auvt suspected what misery: lay beneat! 
his placid exterior. 

Only Ferris, who understood his moods, noted 
the look of reliof which momentarily. croseed his 
face when be heard that Miss Forzeat was 
not coming down, and that gentleman kept his 
own counsel 











CHAPTER V, 


Tr was the morning after the painful interview 
recorded in our last chapter, aud all the inmates 
| of the Hall, save Nelle, still lingered in the 
| drawing-room, a 

‘Miss Forrest appears exceedingly busy,” 
remarked Mr. Ferris to Blanche, who answerea 
| with « smile,— 
' “Did you not know Miss Forrest’ was an 
| authoress you must ask her to ehow you her 
i 
H 


novel.” 
“Has she written one!” 
carelessly. Ss 
“Yes ! I think it delightful, and now the eilly 
\ girl is afraid to send it toa publisher; she says 


Maurice inquired 
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it is sur> to be rejected ; I really do wish she 
would let you read it, lam confident you would 
admire it.” «2 

“ We must make use of Mrs, Seymour, perhaps 
her good offices would secure us the privilege.” 

“That is e capital notion,” exclaimed Blanche, 

Auntie, try and induce her to bring it down 
his evening, there's a dear.’ 

Mrs. Seymour willingly agreed to do her best, 

after much coaxing Nellie was persuaded 
to submit her manuscript to the general 
erticism. : 

Had she been aware that Mr. Ferris was him- 
self a writer of no mean talents she would 
probably have withdrawn her consent even at 
the Jash moments, as it was she reluctantly 
alowed him to take the closely-written sheets 
from ber hands, 

Richard Ferris was a good elocutionist; he 
read with feeling and expression, and as the 
story proceeded, his audience listened with ever- 
increasing interest. 

Jt was a powerful novel, dealing with the 
nalyeis of the human heart, and when at length 
—-warned by the lateness of the hour—-the reader 
paused, Nellie was overwhelued with congratu- 
lations. 

“Jt is very fine writing, my child,” said Mrs, 
Seymour, wonderingly, “but how did fou obtain 
all that knowledge? I thought no one could 
rightly describe a great sorrow. who had not-— 
who had not firet suffered deeply.” 

This was the point which puzzled: Richard 
ferris, 

He had begun the story with little idea of be- 
ing interested, and was amazed at the wonderful 
skill and knowledge it displayed. 

“ That giri must have had a bitter experience,” 


wie his comment as he closed his door, “I won. | 


der what Maurice knows about her?” 

faurice could have told him they had been 
listening to Lhe cry of a tortured soul. 

He knew intuitively that the graphic descrip. 
tion of the sufferings which had impressed them, 
was but the pale reflection of the misery which 
Nellie herself bad undergone, ard his heart 
ached. 

For several evenings the reading continued and 
ov the last night Mr, Ferrie said,-—- 

“J donot wish to flatter you, Mies Forrest, but 
in may opinion you have achieved ‘a distinct 
I should imagine you would have little 
difficulty in securing a publisher. “ 

fhe girl’s eyes shone with pleasure ; but she 

wered thoughtfuliy,— 

Tam really eo ignorant, I scarcely know how 
to proceed.” 

“Will you trust it to me?” asked Maurice, "J 
a going to London in a day or two, and I have 
some influence with one of the great publishing 

A personal interview night tend to 
facilitate matters.” 

‘Thank you ; you are exceedingly kind to take 
#0 much trouble, and I will gladly. avail myself of 
your offer.” 

Then that is settled ; and now you have only 

_wait until the book is published to find your- 

i famous,” 

Nellie shook her head. 


*uccess, 


firms, 


very moderate portion of success.” 
Maurice's businees in London and hid aecqvaint- 


with the publishers were alike’ mythical, but 


knowing how hard the girl was battling to clear | 


off her father's debts, he determined to publish 
her bo ‘ik at his own expense if he found such a 
proceeding practicable, 
_ “Good-bye!” he exclaimed gaily some days 
tater, “ keep a good heart until I return.” 
"ue morning after his departure, Blanche and 
r aunt were sitting in the latter's room. 

Mc. Ferris had taken advantage of his friend’s 
Yseuce to visit some neighbouring relatives, and 
c had coaxed Nellie into going for'a ramble. 

Mre. Seymour looked’ troubled. 
Blanche,” she said heeitatingly, “have you 
noticed anything particular lately in Mr,’ Ferris’s 


The girl looked up iti astonishment. 
What a peculiar question!” ahé exclaimed, 
aint poonll ; 


| don’t expect that, I shall be satisfied witha | 


ridievloue, but unless I am greatly mistaken he ie 
brewing much trouble for himeelf.” 

“In what way ?” = 

* Can you not guess? Certainly the old saying 
is correct‘ The onlookers see most of the game,’ 
Why, child, the man is falling hopelessly in love 
with you,” 

* Nonsense, auntie ; he knows I am engaged to 
Maurice ; we are excellent friends but that is 
all,” 

* Well, my dear, I trust you are right, and no 
doubt he would be indignant at my suspicions ; 
still for all that, consciously or unconsciously, the 
man is learning to Jove you.” 

“You exaggerate my charms, auntie ; remem- 
ber everyone does not regard me from your 
stand point.” 

Mrs. Seymour did not contest the matter, and 
the subject dropped, though she did not relin- 
quish her opinion. 

In truth she had a vague feeling of uneasiness, 
a notion that something was wrong, and it made 
her uncomfortable, though she could not clearly 
define the reason for her alarm. 

Meanwhile Maurice was vigorously prosecuting 
his self-imposed task, and at the end of the 
week he returned in triumph, having succeeded 
in finding a publisher for Nellie’s book. 

“By the way,” he said, “I met Ferris in Lon- 
don, on his way to the North, [am afraid we 
shall miss his society for a little time ; one of his 
relatives—an uncle, I believe he said—is danger- 
ously ill. He wished me to convey his apologies 
to you, and his thanks for your hospitality.” 

Mre, Seymour and Blanche exchanged hasty 
glances ; the same thought had occurred to both, 
but Maurice was serenely uaconscious of the effect 
his words produced. 

“Tt’s an awful nuisance,” he continued, ‘I 
reckoned upon his accompanying me to Myson’s 
to morrow ; now I shajl have to go alone,”, 

Fantastic as her aunt’s suspicion appeared t 
Blanche, it had not been without foundation. 

Every day at Seymour Hal! was plunging 
Richard Ferris more and more ‘eeply in love 
with his friend’s betrothed bride, and he had 
giadly seized the firat pretext to tear himeelf 
loose from a temptation which assuiled his 
honour and his happiness alike. 

The day after Manrice's return passed quietly 
and uneventfully. He himself had gone directly 


ie 
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| after luncheon to his friend, Sir George Myson’s, } 


| Nellie, fired by the giowing account he had 
drought back concerning the probable auccess o/ 
ther book, bad busied herself all day prepay 
} the outlines of a fresh story, leaving Mrs, Sey- 
mour and her niece to entertain each other. 

As they did not expect Maurice to return until 
after midnight the ladies retired to rest early, 
only Nellie, instead of seeking her bed, eat down 
once more to her desk. 

disturbed the quietude of the night as she sat, 
} penin hand, jotting down the ideas and fancies 
| which floated through her brain, 


she heard astepin the corridor, She crossed the 


room and looked out, but all seemed silent and. | 
? 2 over him. 
Returning te her chair she endeavoured to 

her nerves were flut- | 


deserted. 


recommence ber work, but 
tered and she tould. not write. 

Presently it came again, Shecould not be 
mistaken, the creaking. of footsteps moving 
atealthily about the house. Though mearvous 
| and excitable, Nellie was by no means deficient 

in courage, nu: she instantly resolved to ascer- 

iain the reason of the unusual noise. 
Re-opening the door quietly, she stepped out- 
| side and listened, 

For.the moment all. was silent, and she was 
about to returawhen the sounds, which had pre- 
viously arrested her attention fell upon her ears, 
but much more: distinctly and.as if approaching 
in her direction. 

Fortunately she had close@ her door, #6 that 
the passage was in total darkness, Holding her 
breath and pressing closely against the well, she 
‘waited for what might Happen r 











ng |} 


| epeak to me | 


Ray do Nearer and netrer the'sounds-came, until! aow’ 
Yorgive me, my dear, if what I say appears | she could distinguish plainly that they were 





caused by two men stealing cautiously along the 


| paseage, © te 


Now they were exactly opposite her, and ab 
that very instant, by some unlucky mischance, 
the skirts of her dress rustied against the wall, 

The sharp ears of the men detected the noise, 
and, before che could recover from her olerm, 
Nellie found herself conironted by a blinding 
light, and heard the surly growl of a man’s 
voice, 

The surprise was so startling that for a bries 
space the frightened girl stood irresolute, 

Then the thought flashed into her mind that 
these men were thieves who had by some means 
gained admittance into the house, and were even 


| now engaged in carrying away their plunder, 


It was arisiy thing perhaps to do, but without 
pausing to consider the consequences she mace ¢ 
dash at the man’s lantern overturned it, sad 
sped away in the darkness, calling aloud for 
succour 

Fearful of being trapped the men did not 
attempt to pursue her, but hurried off io the 
opposite direction,’ where they knew they would 
find means of exit. 

By this time the iomates of the Hall were 
aroused from their s!umbere, doors’ were hastily 
opensa, and Nellie had the satisfaction vf 
knowing that the men-servauts were hurrying 
from their roome 

Strong now in the belief that all danger was 
past, she retraced her ateps, avd fetching the 
Jatyp from her chamber, hastened to the staircase 
by which the men must necessarily have disap: 
peared. As shestaod holding the light above her 
head, the report of a pistol, followed by s ery of 
pain reached her. and her heart grow siek witli 
terror, for she recognised Maurice’s voice, 

Still carrying the lamp, she ran down the 
stairs into the lower passage. Mer surpicion 
proved correct. There wae the open window which 
had afforded ihe robbers meansof ingress, bub hev 
sharp eyes noticed that they had not availed 


| themselves of it for the purpose of evcape. 


At the end of the passege was a emall door 
standing slightly ajar. IJ: was evident that 
having effected an entrenes into the house, and 
before proceeding with their nefarious desigue, 
they hed opened this door in order to secure an 
easy mode of emit, in case of emergency. 

The girl’s heart beat vicleatiy, and her bosom 
heaved as she moved towards the open deor. 

What had happened ? What was the meaning 
of that wild ery even now ringing in her ears | 
Maurice was hurt, perhaps dead! She forgot for 
the moment all that had happened during the 
last three years, She remombered nothing save 
that the man she loved was lying comeivhiere 
neor, wounded maybe to death 

The night wae dari: but atill, and her light 
flamed bravely as she darted hither and thither, 


" me . | searching for that which she dreaded to find, 
Everything was perfectly still, scarcely a sound } g ‘ p 


>, with a ery of anguish ehe stopped 


Presently 
her, he lay motionless ; the 


There in front of 


! gallant-hearted man who had once loved her to 
’ : ...° f fondly. 
Suddenly she paused and listened, thinking | 


His face wos deathly pale, his ling 
white, and oozing slowly from his breast was @ 
tiny stream of blood 

Placing the lamp on the ground she bent eofily 
She presse? her warm Hips to his and 
kissed him passionately, but he made no sign 

“Maurice,” she cried, ‘my love, my darling, 
Jt is Nellie, Nel‘ie who has loved 
you always, Open your eyes, Maurice, and look 
atme, Oh, my beloved, I have killed you!” 

Clearly, as though she bad witaessed the whole 
tragedy; she reatised- what had occurred.) On 
returning to The Hal! Manrice must have heard 
her cries, ard catching sight of the retreating 
figures have attenrpten to etop them. 

‘The thought maddened her ; uncousciously and 
indirectly she had sent him to his death, 

When the affrighted domestics, led by Mra. 
Seymou: and Blache, arrived upon the reene, 
they found her stretched across the body of the 
wounded man ; she had fallen senseless, 
~Of cll the party, Blanche alone retained her 
self- possession, 

“Take a horse and fetch the xearest doctor,” 
ishe said, addressing one of the men, “and one of 
‘yeu ‘girty help me raise Miss Forres! : she has 
fainted; Jackson,’ to the butler, " run for some 
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brandy and # spoon. and some of you fetch the | her in the presence of the sick man, and she even 
| carried them to bed at night. 
act? 


invalid couch from Mrs. Seymour's room.” 

By the time chat Jackson came back, Nellie 
had recoveved consciousness, and leaving her to 
Mra. Seymour care, Blanche wa 
te ascertain if the 
slricken to death, 

From time to time sh 
between his ci 


forced alittle stimulant 
uched teeth, and gradually a faint | 
tinge of colour crept inte the white cheeks and a | 
tremulous movement showed itself in the ashen | 
lips. 

Then, as they raised him carefully on to 
li, the frank, blue eyes opened for a 
1@ murmured softly,— 
"Thank Heaven, be is not dead !' 


aecond, | 

and 
' 

; 


CHAPTER VI 


| 


Biavoue, who had naturally assumed the diree 


tion of affsirs, disuniesed the majority of the ser- 
vaots Ww bed, having first despatched another 
rnessevger ‘oO hasien the doctor who arrived 


shortiy afterwarca, when th 
upstairs 
keeper to 
A strange silence had fallen upon (hem, and 
either made any ref: which 
had just been enacted noe Nellie mur- 
xured, as if to herself, - 
“Ti he dies, I shall have eont him to hia | 
grave, | 
| 

| 

' 


two girls went 
leaving Mra. Seymour and the house- 
;sgiet Pin, 





enne to the trecad 
Only 





Lt was a terrible trial having to wait there 
paseively for the coctor's fiat, Presently thes 
heard his steps, and opening the door, 
beckoned him juto the room, 

“ Now, cuetor,” she said, briskly, though her | 
courage almosi fa‘led her, '‘ what ia your report ? | 
Will your patient die? Do not be afraid, we | 
shall not make a sceve," | 

Di Ps m looked at her with a arnile. 

“ My dear young lady,” he eaid, genially, ‘} 
have no doubt you would receive the worat news | 


Blanche } 


i 
' 
with a brave face, bur fortunately there is no | 
to teas your courage Tam glad to aay Mr. 
jranhope is in no danger whatever ; the wound } 
is not a sertwusone. IL have extracted the bullet 
and, with the exception of weakoess consequent | 
upon the lose of blocd, there is very little damage | 


a 


Sie! 


Nellie burs 


into a flood of teara, but Blanche | 
inade no sign save for the happy light in her eyes | 
aud just a suspicion of falteriag in her voice as 
she bade the doctor “ good night,’ ' 
J iwo or three day« Maurice lav downstairs | 
ia the chamber where they had first carried him, | 
bat after that time the doctor allowed him to be 
removed rr ym, Where he was sedu- 
lously atteaded by Mrs, Seymour, } 
Meanwhile Nollie weat about her work in a | 
hon cal wey, ber heart full of a new trouble. | 
What had or dove on the night when 
Maurice had been hurt ? 
milserabile secret ? 


por 





to hts wuer 





Bhe fait 
Had che betrayed her 
She conld not remeraber ; but | 
it seemed to her that in the last few deya there | 
had come about a decided alteration in the rela- | 
tionship bet ween herself and Blanch | 


With the exception of telling her atory of the | 
robbers », by-the way, had securad very little | 
bovty—drst to Mrs. Seymour and afrerwarde t | 


he had not mentioned the subject 
1¢, on her side, had shown equal re- | 





t Mrs. Seymour esuapected nothing. To | 
xe i eared perfectly naturel, | 
and she attributed her fainting to the excitement | 
of her over-w wht nerve j 

But had not 
imatant. One glance on that terrible night into 
the girl’e eyes had been sufficient to assure her 
of the rea) state of Nel v's feelings, and ehe knew | 
not what course to pursue. If Nellie was in love ! 
with her own betrothed busbAnud—and of thie 


i Nellie’s action a 


R} I, 
pianche 


ween deceived for an 


she felt qnite certain —then there must be some 
secret which she did nut understand, Did Maurice 
know? Lid he approve of it? Was her first | 


suepicion that there had 
macy between these two a correct one after all ? 

These oud a thoueand similar questions flitted 
brough bh r braim, They forced themselves upon 


been a previous inti- | 





you going to do about it?” 
such a proceeding would be mere childish folly. 


| patient 
the 


as an instrument of torture? Have I not cuffered | 


How should she 
What was her right course t 
The question pugzled her, for it was impossible 


| busy trying | todecide upon anything until she knew Maurice's 
wounded man had been indeed | true 
; and say, “' Maurice from what I have seen, I be- | 


ventiments. Yet she could net go to bim, | 
e . ¢ ° ° ‘ 
jeve Nellie Forrest is in love with you ; what are 
She recognised that | 


But she must do something. She must dis- | 


cover the truth! She did not like to cousult 
the | her aunt, and there remained only Nellie. 


Jne day when the doctor announced that his 


fternoon Blauche made up her mind. | 
Whatever the result she would speak to Nellie ; 
ehe weuld iay bare her suspicion and request 
either a confirmatiog or denial of it. \ 

Then with the truth before her she would | 
know better how to act. 

It was s atrange mission truly ; but she could 
think of nothing else, and for her own peace of 
mind it had become absolutely necessary that 
she should get to the bottom of the matter. 

She found Nellie at her desk ostensibly writing, 
but the ink on her pen was long since dry, and 
the eheet of paper bore but a few straggling 
hieroglyphics. 

She raised her eyes to welcome her friend, but 
lowered then agoin instantly, and her face 
crimaoned, for she diviaed instinctively the reason 
of Blanche’s visit, 

“Dr, Pym has just gone,” the latter com- 
tmenced, “ and to come into the 
drawing-room after luncheon ; is not that good 

' 


new 
‘ 





Maurice is 





is indeed. 1} breathe more freely every 
time J hear he is progressing towards recovery, 
the more so as [ feel that but for my stupid 
conduct, he would never have been burt.” 

“Oh! that is simply « morbididea! It never | 
entered into his head. He calls youa plucky girl | 
for venturing into the corridor,” 

“Novertheless, I shall always charge myself 
with being the cause of his wound.” | 

“Well, after all it matters little now, as he 
vill soon be quite weil and strong again, But | 
did not come to talk about that, T havea question 
to ask, Nellie, will you answer it }” 

Strive as she might Nellie could not control 
her features; ehe trembled violently, and the 
colour died out of her cheeks. 

“ My dear,” cortinued her companion sofily, 
“give me your confidence ; believe me it will be 
better so. You know I am your friend, your true 
friend, there should be no secrets between was, 
Wil! you not trust me dear ” 

Nellie burst into tears. 

“Why do you talk of secrets?” she cried, “I 
can read in your face that you know all I have 
totell. Isit aright thing, Blanche, to take advan- | 
tage of wy weakness, and to wield your knowledge | 





} 
i 


enough, think you? Think of all that has hap- 
pened during your stay here, Call back te 
memory the forced smiles, the fictitious gladness, 
the simulated laughter which [ have placed at 
your command, and try to realise that they have 
al! proceeded from a broken heart. Have I not 
Day after day I hugged more | 





done sufficient ! 
close'y the wound that was killing me,and made 
no sign, because I would not mar your happiuess, 
Was it my fault that overstrained nature broke 
down at last and revealed the miserable secret 
which I hid so carefully froma you? And I have 
tone you no harm, I have been loyal to you in 
thought, word, and deed, and now, now, you 
come-—Blauche I cannot bear it,” and the tears, | 
she had stoutly forced back, broke out afresh. 

“Hush dear, T have nob come to chide you, 
why should If Surely it is no crime to love 
Maurice! Butcannot you see, child, how delicate 
is my position? This man is my affianced hus- 
baud. Ina short time we are to be married. Is 
it not better thet [ should know the truth now 
than afterwards? Surely I am not making an 
unreasonable request *” 

Nellie moaned, 

“ What is it you wish '” she cried 





“you have 


Liove your betrothed husband ; it would be use- 
less. What then! am [ the first girl who has 
carried a hopeless passsion to the grave!” 


“My poor child, you are but adding to your 


sufferings. Lam going to put one simple ques. 
tion, 


‘ Where did you first meet Maurice ?’” 
Nellie hesitated. Two courees lay open to her. 


To decline answering, or to speak the truth. 
Which should she choose ? 


She thought not of herself but of the man she 
loved, and the mental vision of his frank open 
face decided her, 

‘ Blanche,” she murmured, “before I tell you 
my story, let me say that no thought disloyal to 


night leave bis room for a few hours ia | you has entered my head, since Maurice Stanhope 
P4 


has been in this house,” 

The other kiseed her, 

“I know your true heart,” she eaid, “I know 
there can be no question of that.” 

Thea she sat down, holding one of Nellie’s 
hands in hers, whiie the trembling gir! related 
all that had passed between her avd Maurice 

“ But that was three years ago,” she conclude 
with a sorrowful emile, “and I thought I was 
learning to live it down. Do not be angry with 
me dear, he loves you now, and you will marry 
him, and be happy. Someday, when Time, the 
great healer has performed his task, I shall come 
to you and eay,—- ‘f have conquered the past, all 
is well with me now.’ UWatil then you wiil bear 
with me, will you not ¢”’ 

Blanche drew the girl's head to her bosom and 
kissed her tenderly ; then with a cheerful emile 
she said, — 

“Now I must leave you for a space, I bave 
many things to do.” 

The duties to which Blanche referred were 
however, appareutly of a nature which did not 
roquire immediate attention, for she went straight 
to her room, and sat down. 

Although Nellie’s revelation had not been 
entirely unexpected the shock was still severe, 
and she required time to collect her thoughts, 

She was a brave, high-spirited girl to whom a 
mean action was an impossibility and finding 
herself in a difficalt situation she determined to 
face it unflinchingly. 

Without being untrue to herself or to her own 


| interests she must endeavour to view this matter 


as it would appear to others. 

And firat with regard to Nellie, who, in sending 
Maurice away, had esaayed a task beyond her 
strength? Not only had she miscalculated her 
own powers of endurance but the force of her 
love, which Blanche saw clearly would cease only 
with her death. 

Then she thought of Maurice, Was it possible 
that his love for the girl was really dead, or had 
he deceived bimself ! 

He had accepted his dismissal and gone away 
in what was perhaps, after alla vain attempt to 
forget her. 

The more she poudered, the more unlikely it 
appeared that his passion had really been extin- 
guished, 

So truly had she learned te know his strovg 
nature, and the tenacity with which he clung to 
his purpose, that she felt it difficult to believe 
that his former love had done more than 
slumber—-and if so what was her duty ? 

Ought she to hide this knowledge in her own 
breast and marry him as though nothing had 
occurred to interrupt their engagement? Andit 
she decided otherwiee, was she strong enough to 
make the sacrifice ? 

Strong es she was, the magnitude of the 
results dependent upon her decision frightened 
her, 

lt behoved her to act warily, for she held in 
her hands, the happiness of three peoples’ lives. 
She would put a hypothetical question. 

Suppose she never married Maurice { would 
her life be necessarily wasted ! 

Her conscience answered “ No,” 

She had for him a feeling of the highest 
regard, and in a sense loved him; but che 
admitted that her passion was feeble, compared 
with Nellie’s. 

Then her duty became clear ; if Maurice really 
loved her ; if his affection for Nellie had become 


the story of my shame, is it such an uncommon | a thing of the past, she would be his wife, a0! 


one as to excite comment’ I will not deny that | devote her life to his happiness; but if she found 
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that he was nursing this new love at the expense 
of the old, she would give him back his promise, 
avd set him ‘free. 

Having formed this resolution she dismisaed 
the subject from her mind until the afternoon, 
when Maurice was to make his reappearance for 
the first time, 


i 
- 


CHAPTER VII. 


Wuen Blanche entered the drawing-room she 
found Maurice comfortably seated in a capacious 
easy-chair and apparently deeply interested in 
her aunt’s conversation. 

He smiled pleagantly and held out his hand. 

Pardon my lack of courtesy,” he said, “ but 
the exertion has tried me more than I should 
have thought possible.” 

Sbe took his hand for a moment, and then 
placed a chair on the opposite side of the fire- 

lace, 

Nellie had not appeared at luncheon, on the 
plea of a bad headache, and Mrs. Seymour, think- 
ing the lovers might desire fo be aione, proposed 
to go and see her, a course which met with her 
niece’s secret approbation, 

Having made up her mind to seek an explana- 
tion from Maurice, she deterrained to take the 
opportunity thus offered, though she felt the 
nature of the interview would be much more 
dis.greeable than that of the one she had 
recently gone through. 

Maurice watched her with a peculiar sen- 
sation, 

Her face was go frank and open, so little used 
to concealment or dissimulation that it formed a 
sort of mirror to reflect ihe thoughts which 
flitted through her mind, 

Presently, summoning all her courage to her 
aid, she said with a little tremulous trill in her 
yore,—~ 

“ Maurice, I wish to ask you something of im- 
yortauce ; will you promise nut to be angry with 
me? It may cause you pain, I do not know, but 
even if it does, it is necessary that the question 
should be put,” 

The young man grew uncomfortable, and 
moved reatlesely in his seat. 


(Continued on page 68.) 








THE SECRETS AND SHADOWS OF 
VASTLEGRANGE, 


CHAPTER XLIV, 


‘Miss Fatnsunw, will you marry me?” 

Mr, Aragon was obliged to repeat his extra- 
ordiuary quesliou before ‘the actual force and 
senee of it could make their way into my brain. 
I was really eo amazed, so staggered—as Bertie 
would have said—-that for moments afterwards I 
could do naught but gave at him, speechless. At 
last 1 stammered incredulously,— 

“Do you positively mean it? Can you really 
be in earnest? And—-and have you spoken to 

ulian about it, Mr. Aragon ?” 

“ Let us have one question at a time,” he said, 
smiling gravely, “In the first place, then, 1 do 
mean it—mosb sincerely ; it would be strange 
indeed, surely, if an honourable man could jest 
upon the subject now between us? Secondly, I 
have not yet spoken to Mr, ‘Tressi!lian ; though I 
suppose I ought rightly to have done so before 
asking the all-important question of you 
to-night,” 

“You have taken me so completely by surprise, 
Mr, Aragon—that is the rruth—I—I hardly ts 
what to say.” 

“Taken you by surprise, have 1? Then I am 
afraid that you do not lo-—— care for me,” said 
he quietly, 

. a, no!” I told him at once, frankly 
enough, 

This seemed to me, however, an instant after- 
wards, both rude and unkind; and I therefore 
hastened to add in palliation, — 





“T mean, of course, not as one ought to, if—if 
one meant to—to——” 

: Pac) ry the person,” 
‘ ? ” 

“ Y—ea,” 

“ Could you not in time learn to care a little 
for me 1” 

* I—I do not know ; but I—I am afraid not,” 
I answered, now thoroughly il! at ease in this 
most valooked-for situation. I never even 
dreamed of it, you see.” 

“Ttis the unforeseen, they say, which always 
cones to pase,” 

“Tt seems so, indeed!” I sighed, 

“Let me tell you something else, may J, before 
we continue the subj:ct?” 

“Oh, yes; if you pleace! ” 

“Well, I thought last year, do you know, that 
you loved Bertie, As it proved otherwise in the 
end, and that you did nothing of the sort, I 
determived that I would speak out on my own 


he finished drily-—- 


account, and tell you that I loved you, 
when next chance or fate should throw us 
together.” 


Something like a little harassed moan broke 
irrepreseibly from my lips, I shook my head 
faintly. I beat my hands softly together in ihe 
sweet gray dusk of the pleasaunce, But Mr. 
Aragon appeared to notice neither ay Jittle inar- 
ticulate ery nor the gesture of refusal and dis- 
content which bad accompanied it; for he said 
as composedty as ever,— 

“T am no longer poor and unknown, remember, 
Misa Fairburn, Both fame and money are now 
mine ; and the great world, with ita adulation, 
is at my feet. Mise Faisburn, what is your 
answer ?” 

“Oh, Ido not know what to say!” I cried, 
desperately upset, ‘‘I must firet of all speak to 
Julian on the matter, and--and be guided by his 
advice, He will know what is beat for me. At 
present, it all sounds and seems so odd—so 
unlikely—so unsatisfactory in every way---—” 

“Y am sorry you fee! like that,’ he observed 
regretfully. “ It does not convey to one a sense 
of much hope, Yet, perbaps it is because you 
think that Iam too old to address you in this 
wise ; and possibly the world would remind you 
that [ am old enough to be your father-——” 

“It is not that—believe me, I was not thisking 
of that,” I interrupted miserably. 

“Not Well, perhaps you cbject to---other 
things. For instance, I grant that you are 
acquainted with few encugh particulars of my 
past life; though I dare say you are not unas- 
quainted with the circumstance that I have 
already been married before? It was long years 
ago now, when [ was just a lad—certainly not 
more.” 

" T—we—yes, we have always imagined so, it 
is true; because of the weddiog ring that you 
habitually wear upon your little finger,” 
murmured, heaving the deepest and forloraest of 
sighs. 

“ Yes,” mused Mr. Aragon aloud, as he moved 
the poor little worn golden hoop celowly round 
and round the lean brown finger it now encircled 
— "this was my poor young Dove's wedding-ring, 
Miss Fairburn. She wore it for scarcely a year ! 
We were only boy and girl in those vanished 
days ; and, like many another too-youthful pair 
in this sad world, in marrying early, nay, 
in marrying at all, we made a fatai blunder!” 

“Yes?” I put in listlessly. “Tell me about 
it, then ; it will interest me, I kuow, Mr. 
Aragon.” 

“Shall I? After all, there is little to tell—it 
won't take long,” he said, regarding me gravely 
in that calm, intent way of his. “* Do you know,” 
he added, with a somewhat quizzical smile, ‘ that 
you puzzle me, Miss Fairburn! [ am uucertain 
as to whether | should hope or despair.” 

* Oh, never mind now,” I eaid, chrinking from 
him nervously as he came a half-step nearer to 
me and laid his hand upon my arm. “Asi told 
ou, I--I must consult Julian first ; and—and, 

ides, it is growing late, Mr. Aragon. And 


remember, I am still waiting to hear that story 


of your past which you were about to tell me a 
moment ago.” 





“Ah, true,” he answered courteously ; and 


forthwith, without further preface, he gave me 
the following sketch of his earlier days. 

How little did we either of us dream just the: 
of the dramatic surprise reserved for us at th 
end of the story. 

The father of George Aragon—se bis only son 
was now explaining to me—had been a poo: 
gentleman and an unsuccessful painter before 
hirn. 

Afier his father’s Geath, his mother having 
died years before, he went to lodge with aa ald 
man, named Simeon Carey, who kept a second. 
hand éric-d-braa shop in the crowded region lying 
somewhere between Wardour-street and Soho 
aquare, 

fli grand-daughter Dove, who wae some few 
months the junior of George Aragon, lived with 
old Simeon Carey, and Jooked after her grand 
father’s house; an attic of which, with a con- 
venient wide skylight in it, served as a studio for 
the ambitious young Aragon. 

The two young people thus thrown together 
had early become lovers ; the morose yet wiee old 
granifather, however, disapproving of the in 
timacy, though he did not aetually forbid tt 
People could not marry on nothing a-yaar, he said 
sourly—they were only boy and girl who as yet 
did not know their owa minds, 

ut one day something dveedfal and totally 
unexpected happened. The old curiosity dealer 
died suddenly ; they discovered hiua sitting deak 
in his chair in the shop. 

Then Dove Corey, like young Aragon hicgelf, 
was bereft of all earthly ties ; and, with him, she 
now stood utterly alone in the world, 

What was to become of her—a gir] not yet 
seventeen? Ihe shop and its heterogeneous 
contents were sold after the funeral, to discharge 
current debts ; end when everything was paid of, 
aud the new tenant of the bric-d dros shop bad 
taken possession, Dove Carey found herself a 
capitalist of some fifty odd pounds, Young Ara- 
gon had managed to save ten. 

'' Dove,” anid he, “you are alone in the world ; 
and soam f. We must marry--marry, I mean, 
directly—and make our home with each other. 
We love each other, so why not 9” 

“Why net? Oh, I don’tknow! Bat grand- 
father used to cay that you were only a boy, and 
1 was only a girl, He sneered at tho idea of our 
marryiog,” she murmured evasively, 

“We shall grow older,” evggested young 
George. 

“ | have fifty pounds—you have ouly ten,” she 
grumbled then. 

Ho winced ; but replied cheerfully,—- 

**T shall soon catch you up, though, if T work 
hard ; and in another year, perhaps, we shall be- 








putting money into the bank. Who knows?” 
She seemed curiously reluctant to accede te 


| hia proposal ; and there was cviden'ly something 


1| 


in the back ground—some reasou she was keeping 
to herseli, George caw. 

“Tam aubitious as well as you,” she coufeassd 
at last, after much coaxing from her lover to be 
frank with him; “and | want to get on in the 
world, and be heard of everywhere, and talked 
about by everyone, and admire, aad flattered, 
an to see my portrait in the il »strated papers, 
and in the photographers’ windows in Regent- 
street and Piccadilly,” she confessed further, 
growing more bold now that the ice, aa it were, 
was once broken, 

“ Well, Lam really a painter by profession, you 
know,” George Aragun said earnestly, “ whatever 
queer things I may be driver to do with pencil 
and brush for a living, just in the present. And 
some day, Dove-~I swear it—I will paint your 
portrait, in the garb of a Moorish Princess, say, 
or something like that, which would suit you 
splendidly ; and you shall be hung on the line au 
the Royal Academy, wich perhaps a crimsua cord 
in front of your picture, aud a big policeman to 
say ‘ Pasa on’ and regulate the gaping crowd. 
Would not that satisfy-you, Dove t’ 

“Ah, some day, you say!” sighed she, “I 
know of athorter and surer way to fame than 
that. I should like to go on the stage.” 

Young George Jooked at her with dismay— 
horroralmost. He was very young ; but he had 
lived all his life in Loncou ; and in some things 





he was old for his years, 
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Yet his knowledge of the world, of life in a | 
ty, lad as be was, had sobered a 


' 
} 


a} -—poor Dove's ouly legacy—cast upon his sole | 
{sad- {care and love! What to do with his child, now 
Piss, Ang naire ag . that Dove was gone—how to rear it as iv should 
Auything but that, Dove,” he said ; and had | be reared, scothe it, dresa it, feed it—he knew uo 
pleaded with the girl more earaestiy than ever. | more than the unfortunate infant itself. 
ub it was uphill work, She wanted to be | In the evening of the day on which Dove 
known and talked about in London, she persisted ; | Aragon was buried, y: ung George sat by the 
and hers, far more so than his, seeraed the easiest | desolate hearth with his puiing baby upon his 
and the pleasantest method of quickly arriving | knees. The fire, what there was of it, had sunk 
at the goaliu view. ; |; into ashes—the grate was cold and gray. The 
Woreg) wae not there in Ler favour her great | uurse had gone home, saying significantly, with 
rausical gifts— her ear being true, and her clever- | her head round the door, that she would look-in 
ness undeniable } in the morning for the trifle that was then due te 
She could play and cing indeed, rea | her feom the gentleman, 
rectly ab sight, as few girls of her age au | George, broken in spirit, wretched, helpless, | 
opportunities were ever known to do, | friendlesa, wondered drearily where ‘“ the trifle” 
e urtherm yre she possessed, in a remarkable | was coming from. He had no money ; absolutely 
degree ot excellenc e, another ‘distinct gift-—two | none’; the undertaker’s bill—which he had been 
w three of her young lover's favourite poems and | required to pay in advance—had swallowed up 
lads had Dove Carey already set to music of | his last sixpeuce that afternoon, 
rT own composition, } | {t seemed, then, that there was now before | 
kveryoue w: heard it went wild over the | him nothing but starvation or the workhouse. | 
pathetic little nnor air she had made to | Which should ic be for himself and for his child ? 
He sat on by the empty grate far into the 
| night ; brooding there upon the awful helpleas- 
: ness and loveliness of his position; and heard 
and greed that it was worthy of publication and ! the first small hours of another day clang dis- 
ne given to the judgment of the world at | mally from a clock in a neighbouring spire in 
g | Soho-—anud then he arose from the cold hearth 
. raid the same thing, | side, his determination taken, his mind made 
offen aad viten, and promise. to callin her | up, He would trust blindly to the mercy of 
behalf on a well-known firm of music-zellers | Yieaven rather than to that of his fellow men ! 
in Uxford-street | He wound and clasped closely around the tiny 
He knew that he had—he could not gainsay | wrist of the sleeping babe a slender hair bracelet 
it! Yes, Dove felt that the stage, the musical | which bad once belonged to Dove's mother; that 
stage, was her real vocation ; and George was | mother, fora whim, having had the bauble woven | 
etupid aud selfish and cruel tu thwart so obatin- | from a lock of her daughter Dove’s own dark | 
stely her reasonable ambition, hair, and the snap of it finished off prettily and 
_ Hor heart was set upon it, she averred, tear | ®ppropriately with a silver pendant ia the form of 
fully ome moment, passionately the next—~and | a small bird. bearing in its beak an olive leaf. | 
would never, never changes ! I 
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Thou art lost to ine for ever--I have lost thee, Isadore,"’ 


Had not George himseli 





ge! dove herseli had sometimes worn the hair brace- 
oung Aragon and his love, however, prevailed | ict, but she had set little store by it as an orna- 
theend ; and Dove Carey relinquishing, Heaven | ment. Had it been fashioned in gold and precious 
new how unwillingly, her dream of stage | stoues, that; indeed would have been a different 
triumphs and the coveted publicity of the | matter! 
photographers’ windows, the boy and giri lovers “Tfin the years to come, we should ever 
became husvand and wife, find each other, my little one,” the poor 
‘hey occupied @ couple of rooms in the viciaity | father said brokenly, “I shall know you by this / 


of Scho-squ 


| 
’ 
' 
again | 
{ 


uu g 
soung 


and for the first two or three | It will be enough.” | 


‘it was a gloomy time—bul the wolf must be 
kept from the duor, the family pot kept boiling 
somehow, Ti ) bearded ten pounds vanished | he found himself at length in the wide and silent 
first; the Sfiy followed, melting by degrees, thoroughfares of a south-western district—he 

, elt, tou, Was ailing at this time, in anti- | could uot remember how he had got there ; he 


months seemed tolerably happy together; but | Chen he wrapped the sleeping child warmly | 

after @ while t health of the youthful husband | and tenderly in a shawl of its dead mother’s, and , 

broke down, aud he had 4 long aud an expensive | went forth with his unconscious burthen iuto the | 

idness, owing entirely, the do tor said, to over- | black rawness of the wintry dawn; for it was | 

vork, avxiety, lack of fresh aic and neglect of | moist and heavy November weather ; and fog, 

proper exer: se. like an icy shroud or gall, enveloped the great | 
! 


still city. | 
He wandered hopelessly, aimless|y onward until | 






ci 2 f early motherhood ; and she grew fret- | knew not where he was when there 

: : iu luvk and tone, soon} In the dim gray light of early morning which 
openiy reproachfui—in brief, insufferable with | wrestled for mastery with the clinging chill fog- 
t * taunts and her tears, and most difficult to , fiend, he could jast discern that the houses loom- 
live with patiently. | ing around him were of the spacious and atately 


+h, 


] ‘ tx vie she . © . 

li I had only done I wished, and gone on | order-—-mansions of the wealthy, in short. 

atage, and net latened to you, all this would |‘ There is luck in odd numbers, they say ; and 
r have happened,” she sobbed. “I wish with | eleven, I bave heard, is a lucky number,” George 





© 
neve 





alt my heart end soul, George, that you and J had Aragou muttered, “ I will count eleven porticoes 
never mot! Tdo! Graadfather was right, after | from this lamp-post at the corner; and there at 
: | the eleventh .... my ownchild. .. . my poor 
He recovered his strength slowly, and tried to | little motherless daughter, will we say goodbye ! 
te had no heart for it, no energy, no | Heaven knows, dear little one, whether or not 
hope ; and work be could not, He went among | upon this sad earth we shall ever meet again!...” 
the music-sellors and endeavoured to get a hear- | Up to this point Mr. Aragon had told the story 

for his wite’s little songs ; but chagrin, rebuff, | of lis early manhood in concise, atraightfurward 
failure, humiliation, met him at every turn, sentences, yet not without a note of stern pathos 

_ Dove meanwhile grew worse and worse, equally | here and there, I the while listening to him with 
in health and in temper, Her upbraidings aud | eager attention, losing never a word of the bitter 
recriminationa were not only cruel—they were | narrative, 

i ly unjust ; and sometimes, underthe scourge | He was proceeding, however, in a more discur- 
of sore provocation, men are not exactly angels, | sive style, to relate what strange experiences, 
Young Aragon’s forbearance did at last give way, | what cruel hardships, what buffetings of fortune 
and then fierce quorrels ensued, | generally had befallen him after his desertion of 

When her baby waa born, her life was despaired | his baby-daughter on that dim raw November 
of from the first ; aud within ten days or so after | morning some nineteen years or so gone by, when 
its birth, the haples young mother lay dead on | wy ill-suppressed excitement broke its bonds, 
her bed--words vitterest lamentation and | aud I seemed to astonish my tall companion very 
regret upow her lips almost to the last. | much indved by interrupting him without cere- 

So a! eighteen years old George Aragon had | mony and crying out breathlessly : 
found Lunself alone again, and a widower; but | “ But-—-but—oh, Mr. Aragon, in all the long 
now with a dari-eyed, dark-haired baby daughter years which have elapsed since that unhappy 


’ 
ng 
ing 





bitte: 


time, surely you have sometimes endeavoured to 
find out what kind of fate it was which befell 
your child after you had seen fit-—-deemed it 
better and kinder-—-to abandon her to the un- 
known mercy of the world?” 

He regarded me tor a moment or two with 
intense gravity, smiling a little at last, and 
saying,— 

“You take me, I fear, Miss Fairburn, for a 
mouster of iniquity. Believeme, [ am not so 
bad. Heaven kyows how often siace that forlorn 
November day Phave done my utmost, all a man 
could, I think, to atone for the sin of my youth-— 
that mad unpardonable act conceived and com 
mitted in an hour almost of delirium, certainly of 
darkest affliction and despair! If I have tried 
once, I have tried a hundred times over to find 
again the square, and the identical portico in ii, 
whereiu I had deposited, so unuaturally aud .so 
heartlessly, as you may say, my poor motherloss 
babe. In vain! I could never in the least re 
member whither I had wandered, by what dim 
thoroughfares I had strayed forlornly, with the 
aleeping child held to my breast, throughout the 
cruel, lagging hours of that fog-ladea wintry 
dawn-——-” 

Again [ interrupted him unceremoniously ; I 
could not help it, My very finger-tipe were 
tingling and quiverisg with excitement. 

“Mr. Aragon,” I said, trying hard to speak 
coherently and soberly, “thank you—-thavk you 
very much for your confidence, for telling me 
your sad life-history, And now—and now, if 
you please, I muet leave you for a little while, 
I want to run back to the house—I will not be « 
minute!” 

‘T will accompany you. 
eil me whether—-—” 

No, no, no!” I stopped him once more 
“vou must remain here. I pledge you my word, 
Mr. Aragon, that I will return soon. The res! — 
other things, you know—can wait.” 

“The rest! Other things! But surely, Miss 
Fairburn, vou will let me have some sort of 
answer to-night to the question I asked you half- 
an-hour ago?” 

“T am coming back—I am coming back !” was 
all that I called out to him, however. And befo: 
he could utter another word of protest 1 had /eft 
him standing there, solitary aud perplexed, by the 
sundial in Dame Lucy's garden . and was running 
fleetly myself towards the shadowy entrance vi 
the courtyard, The clucks were chiming half- 
past ten; the mild summer moou was riding 
high above the chapel cloisters. It was a serene, 
lovely night. 

Felicia and Bertie, side by side, were strolling 
up and down the grass-plut of the quadraigle. 
The old still fountain gleamed ghostly. The end 
of Bertie’s cigar burned redly in the soft gloom. 
The tender heavenly strains of Julian’s beloved 
Mozart came out to us with sweet distinctness 
from the piano in the barons’ hall. 

I went straightway up to Felicia; and hardly 
knowing what | did, [ fell upon her shoulder and 
clung to her, laughing and crying at once with 
joy and excitement together. 

“ Felicia, darling,” I blurted forth--" I—-I have 
found your father! He is waiting for you-—wait- 


As we go, you can 


7” 


| ing for you this very minute, Felicia-—by the sun- 


dial in Dame Lucy's garden, I have just left him 
there |" 

Bertie Wilford burst out laughing. 

“Are you cracked, Hebe, or simply acting tie 
lunatic to amuse us?” said he, in his customery 
frank way. 

“ Bertie,” I answered, with reproachful solei- 
nity, “never in my life was I more in earuest. 
| L have told you only the wouderful truch.” ; 

Felicia herself meanwhile had turned excees- 
ingly pale. She was grasping one of tay wrist 
with both hands ia her agitation. 

“Yes—you do mean it,” she said, trembling 
perceptibly—“ I can see that you do, It is very 
strange; I cannot—I dare not yet believe '% 
| Take me to him, nevertheless—--~ Oh, Hebe! 

I think I begin to understand. Can it be pos- 
sibie, really possible, that—that-——” 

“Tf it comes to that, you may take us bots to 
him, Hebe,” Bertie put in with consummat 
coolness ; “ for whithersoever Felicia leads, 1 ior 
the future follow cheerily. The stranger, 3° 
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ter whence he has sprung so miraculously, 

as well make the acquaintance of his 
prospective son in-law, Herbert Wilford, at the | 
came moment that he clasps to his bosom his 
long-lost daughter Felicia Luck !” 

“Qh, Bertie dear—TFelicia dearesat—is that 
really so!” I cried, in a hysterical key. “How 
glad 1 am to hear it—oh, how glad! I knew 
that it would come to pass in time—yes, I knew 
it, and said so, Felicia!” And then, quite re- 
gardless of Beriie’s presence, Felicia and I fell to 
embracing each other again and again, with 
kisses, laughter, and happiest tears commingled, 

“But [ say, Hebe, where's \ragon got tof” 
exclaimed Bertie, glancing around the moonlit 
quadrangle, “ Has he taken himself off to the 
caravan without letting me know? It's hardiy 
like hia.” 

“Ob, I fancy he’s about somewhere,” I cried 
evasively. 

I burried them round by the shrubbery-path 
to the pleasaunce before the astonished Bertie 
could ply me with any more questivhis, Mr, 
Avagon’s tall figure still stood motionless there 
in the moonlight by the old dial; one elbow 
now resting in thoughtful fashieg ‘upon the 
moss-green face of it. 

Felicia, with a little faltering cry, ran forward 
to the quiet figure. Mr. Aragon looked up. He 
must have wondered greatly what we were all of 
us doing there—when ‘ie wanted, was waitiog 
for, only me / 

He was waiting for a wife, as it were jvand I 
had found and brought back to him his daughter ! 
That daughter, in her turn, had brought with 
her, to introduce to him, her own future husband 

-her lover now, and his own familiar friend | 

“Mr, Aragon,” I announced triumphantly, 
‘here is your long-lost child. We und 
her, yon see, at Castlegrange ; and : us 
she is known as Felicia Luck!” 

“ By Jove!” ejaculated Bertie, himself coming 
nearer and staring with all his might—-'I was 
tight, then, after all. Hebe.is decidedly cracked | 
—now there is no mistake about it, W hy, the | 
man is George Aragon !" 
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CHAPTER XLY. AND LAST. 

By the evening of the next day we had 
time to get over—at any rate, in « measure— 
great surprise of the foregoirg night. 

So in Felicia—and, seeing that in her vaby 
hood she had been given no other name, Felicia 
she would remain to the end of the chapter— 
George Aragon provideutially had found his own 
child, whom, in the darkest and heaviest hour of 

hia li ife, nineteen years before, he had lodged un- 

ittingly upon the hospite able do orsteps of the 
M4 aes able Tabitha Graham's mansion in South 
Kensington ! 

{n his despair he had trusted bliadly to the 
tnerey of Providence, aad Providence bad aot 
failed him in that dark hour. 

And now Bertie, it appeared, was going to 
marry I'elicia, and 80 become the son-in-law of 
his own familiar friend ; and should I, I wondered 
aimost apathetically, find myself ultimately the 
siep mother or mother-in-law of Felicia and 

Sertiet—which truly was the funniest idea of 
ali », 
Aud to-night I had prom ised to give Mr. 
agon hie final answer—'‘ Yes” or. “ No.” 
“Surely ia twenty-four hours you can make 
up your mind?” he had said courteously, “I 
will ba at the old dial iu the pleasauuce again 
to-uight, ab ten o'clock. Come to me there with 
your answer, will you, Miss Fairburn!” And 
cory & sigh of half-surreader I had promised bim 
t I would, 

, What would prove to be the end of it all! 
‘obody else wanted me—that was plain ; there- 

wet might just as well marry George Aragon 

not, since he seemed to desire it sincerely. 

tn the interim Mr. Aragon had duly spoken to 
Julian and, as with Bertie last year before 
him, he had obtained my kinsmao’s sanctiun to 
win me if he could. 

After dinner Felicia and Bertie wandered off 
mio the .forest—to fetch a novel from the 
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| soothed back the dark hair from ‘the white ; 
1) 


caravan, they said innocently ; Mrs. Joyce, as | shivered violently and covered his f 


| usual, betook herself with a newspaper to her 
pet couch and corner in the barons’ hail; and I, 
| leaving Julian and Mr. Aragon toxether, stole 
away unobserved up to our boudoir in the 
tower, there to linger alone, harassed with a 
thousand conflicting fears avd fancies, until it 
should be time to go forth and meet Mr. Aragon 
by the ancient dial in Dame Lucy’s garden. 

At teu minutes to ten I went down softly and 
passed out into the midsummer darkness, if 
darkness it could be named, which filled the 
grassy courtyard with pale amethystine shadow. 
Unutterable dejection filled my soul ; 
hands were clasped “before me as 1 walked— 
moving forward -as one might move on the slow, 
doomed way to the scaffold. 

When I came to the old lilied fountwin the 
sight of a dark object lying prone there upon 
the grass by'the marble basin, forced we to start 
back a pace in sudden fear, 


But immediately afterwards I discerned that 


the object in question’ was in reality the body of | 


a man; in another instant I knew that it was 
Julian Tressillian himself-no other-~-who was 
lying there helplessly before me. 

I ran forward then and knelt upon the grass 
bv his eide, and raise® bis head to my*kuse, and 


forehea’, and called him tenderly by tame. 
guessed that he had merely fainted ; and as the 
fountain was fortunately quite near, I dipped my 


| handkerchief into the cool water of it and moist- 
| eued his lips and brow. 


| me, 


} 
‘ 
‘ 
} 


} and t 


) raise 


| 
| 
| 


the | 
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} 





Soon then he opened his eyes Javgnidly, rur- 
muring to himeelf as he'did so+not yet knowing 
“Hebe... ... wy love, my darling 
- + » mylittle lost love . . 
ime she is ome to him—is with hit om 
1as che given him the answer he 

and I, poor wretch, denolate 


Sess Ry 
this t . 
lready, perhaps, } 

lesires . rae 


a 


without her! . . . . henceforward, al 
forevermore! . . . . Oh, Hebe!” 
great, swift, wild joy filled my heart, my 
very | soul it self, to overflowing. Inatiuctively J 
imy eyes Heavenward, with a brief, mute 
! deepest thanksgiving upon my lips. At 
yes, thank Heaven! I knew—- I was 


a 


ne, 


pray re 
t tal 


| guve of the truth at lass! 


The cool water from the fountain quickly re- 
vived Julian, and with eyes 
recognised me“bending over him. 

“Hebe !—-——you ! I--J] thought you were 
elsewhere,” he said, in a weary voice. "T hope I 
haven’t frightened you ! But—but yuu see, dear, 
I was resting here for a while upon the stone rim, 
and an unwonted sensation of vertigo overcame 
“ee quickly, and J remember nothing else, ‘The day 
has been most oppressive, has it not ?—and, to 

tell the truth, I have slept but ill for nights ; 
Ip fact, i have not felt altogether weli—myself 
—of Jate,” he muttered. “That must account 
for it, 1 suppose,” 

f assisted him to rise, and he sat leaning there 
against the fountain rim. Then I sped into the 
dining-room and got him some brandy; | insisted 
on bis taking it when IT returned to him a 
obeyed me—I kneeling solicitously | 
the while. 

“ Julian, are you better ?” } asked anxiously, 

“ Yes, dear; you are very sweet and kind, 
Aud now-—-and now, [ think, I'll go into the 
house. By the bye, Hebe, is it not time that 
you joined Aragon in the pleasaunce? He will 
lose his patience else in waiting for you.” 

“ He may lose it if he likes. I shall not go 
to him, Julian ; at least ’—amending the assertion 
-~——‘I will go, perhaps, presently ; but I sball 
then carry to hima very different answer from 
the one that I came out with the intention of 
giving him only a few winutes ag: 

“ Hebe |—-what—what on earth is it that you 
meant” Julian exclaimed almost passionately, 

“This ; and this only.” And then I told him 
bravely, every word, all that I had heard him 
murmur touching myself, only a little while 
before, in his half unconscious state. “ And 
that, of course, you know,’ I ended joyously, 
“has made alJ the difference in regard to my 
inteuded answer to Mr. Aragon,” 

A cry of torture broke from Julian then ; he 


y his side 


my cold | 


and he | 


' 





| frame, gripping and rending him 


| that you disliked me so much 


mloved, shall be alone forevermore . . .} 


| fact 4 


now wide open he | 
| lightest moment 


| crippled life with that of a bright y 








face with hia 
handa. 

“Oh, Hebe ! my young beloved !” he groaned. 
“ Reflect, my child, my little one, how much you 
are saying-——how hard!y and how cruelly you are 
tempting me! J am widdle-sged---more than 
niddle aged, some would persuade you--and in 
all respects miserably unlike my muscular feilow 
men, You cannot, you must not, so sacrifice 
yourself. The world would pity you aud con 
demn me. No, no, no! ‘Tis better and far 
seemlier that you should go straightway to George 
Aragon and give him that answer which | know he 
is hoping to obtain from you. He is handsome, 
courteous, loyal-—-an houest geutleman, Hebe. 
Your future with hia wil! be--——” 

“My future,” I stopped him firmly, ‘' will 
spent with the manu I love, And you, Julian, 
and cnly you, have [ toved dear ly and uuchanges 
ably ever since I was a child at TI sorpe.” 

And I placed my hands upon his, ard tried to 
remove them from before his bowed face, but I 
could not. 

** Very well,” Laaid, quietly, 

rest aguinst his shoulder ; “bid me, 
once to Mr. Aragon, and go him 
very —. Send me away from yor 
do you hea { will Rid we 
leave you | Say that ‘Go’ 
can!” 
Ounce more a strong shudder swept over his 
as it were from 
head to foot. Then. hig hands dropped heavily 
froma before his face ; and he cried out with @ 
sort of passionate humility 

“ Heaven help me, He be— 


“will be 


uie letting my head 
then, go at 
J will this 
J ulian—- 
go and 
if you 


a) 


obey. 


beve, word 


if 


. o we 


A little Jater— 
* And J always thought, do you 
tha 


you Bone 
the sig) ) i 


me, ith 
you too 
dows aud 


times could not even bea 
i because—because 1 
sorely of---of the sorrows, and 
the secrets of the past? 

‘Ab, no, oy dearest ! fT shunned you, and 
tried to be cold and inditferent to you, it was 
simply because { was aware that you were ouly 
too surely forcing me to torget the darkened 
past and its bitter 1 did only what f 
believed was besi and right, Who-—what indeed 
was I that 1 eh mild even in 


dare to dream, 
of ever linking my hermit, 
og soul 


reminded 
the sl 


f 
trials, 


J 
” 


like yours-—-— 
“Y will not listen to you, 
strain. I mean it. Julian!’ 
"Yes, my sweet, young love | 
“JT have just thought of it, 
Squire Everard, my graudfather, would rejoice 
this night were he ovcly alive with us now 
Castiegrauge, to know, to ree what has actually 
come to pass in the end!” 
“Dear one, let us hop 
does see and know; and i 
greatly, blesses us there,” J 
a rapt upward look at the pale, starry eky 
we ever love to persuade ourselves that 
vanished dear ones dwell ! 
o * 


you talk in that 


” 
How the gz od ( id 
c 


ah 


that he 


ejoicing 


and believe 
n Heavev 

niian ass with 
where 
our 


“ at 


Yet a little later — 

* Hebe, sweet!” 

‘Yes, my own Julian.” 

“Youur finding me here insensible at eventide 
upon the grass-plot by the fountain ia the quad- 
rangle, and with one sweet word restoring me t 
life, hope, and love, is forcibly augge-tive, 
dear? of the ancient nursery legend of 
Beauty and the Beast. 

“That is exactly what that ridiculous Felicia 
once said,” I admitted ingenuously, with a ‘ow, 
happy little laugh. “She compared us, | mean, 
to Beauty and the Beast ove day ; aud at the 
time, I remember, she made ime dreedfully 
angry.” 

‘Twas like her gay, impertinent wit, truly ! 

voet tem peredly-—“ and Hebe?” 


is ib 


vot, 


“1 fear that you have forgotten Aragon.’ 
I started, aghast. 
* Absolutely,” T confessed. 
“Well, you had bette: go to bim directly, my 
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darling,” Julian advised. 
rather unfairly.’ 

“You come with me, th 
coaxed, somehow smitten wit 

“Wheat! be laughed, “on so delicate a 
mission? Hardly, I think. ), run aleng alone 
and do your duty bravely, my sweet one, and I 
will wait here by the fountain just as patiently 
as I can anti] you return te my side.” 

[ wént reluctantly—bhalf fea:fully. Alread 
vere the clocks clanging out the second guarter 
after ten But I never reached the pleasaunce 
that night ; for there, under the old decaying 


“We are treating him 


on-—do Julian!’ I 
sudden shyness, 


monastic areéhway, heavy and sombre with its | 


faithful ivy-curthen, | met George Aragon him- 
eli, strolling leisurely from Dame Lucy's garden 
h of me nearer hon 

“Better late than never,” cried he, holding 
out both hands ta eager greeting. “I had posi- 
tively given you up, do you know, and was on my 


1b 8ea 







MY DARLING... .« 


) significantly, on the spot, 





way to hunt for you. I could stand the suspense 

no longer. Well,” in a softer and more serious 
one---‘ what is to be my fate! Is it ‘Yes’ or 
No?” 

Surely ar kword truth is at all tirnes best | 
told bluntly aud plainiv. And so 1 told it, in 
that fashion, to George Aragon-—explaining every 

iing and keepinj, back nothing, making all 


thiogs clear, 
im A strained hurt tone; but, as 
jayard or Sir Eglamour like as ever, he offered 
his arm te escort me back to the quadrangle. 

Julian, discerning our approach, limped hur- 
viedly forward to meet us; avd looked search 
ngly up into the pale calm fece of my tall re 
ected lover. 

“Aragon, forgive me,’ he said gently, “if I 
have robbed you of something you count very 
cle Yet, Aragon—after all, you must blame 
not me,” 

Without a second’s hesitation George Aragon 

held out his hand. Without as 

Julian met the generous adyance 
An: thus the two men—out 


use, rather 








| of his day, has never married again. 


singularly contrasted--shook hands, dlently but 


* id * 7 * 


{ have now only to gather up the loose and 
seattered threads of my story, and to weave 
them, as it were, as neatly as I may into the 
whole narrative, and then my task will be 
done, 

Fulicia and Bertie were married quietly at 
Thorpe at the end of the summer ; Bertie’s gray- 
haired old father officiating proudly at the cere- 
mony ; Mr. Aragon, of course, giving away to his 
friend his newly-found daughter ; and my own 
Julian, ever kind and generous of heart, provid- 
ing a sumptuous wedding-feast for the pair at 
The Les. 

For the honeymoon Bertie and Felicia went a- 
tourivg in the caravan, Their leisurely journey 
on wheels, amid the romantic scenery: of North 
Wales, was entirely the bride’s own whim ; she 
had frequently declared that, should she ever 
marry & man rich enough to humour her modest 
fancies, he ehonid take her somewhere for the 
honeymoon 1) & gipsy-van | 


” . » - . 


George Aragon, R.A., the most popular painter 
Fis life is a 


} . , . 
| brilliant, yet wibhal perhaps a solitary one—-his 
You are candid, at any rate,” said he after a | 


constant companion is the collie Presto. 
But roy humble and attached friend, Selina 
An, by the way, has lately taken unto herself 


; @n excellent mate—-none other, indeed, than our 
‘stalwart young footman Willis; and both of 


econd's hesitation | 


hem, though now man and wife, continue to 
serve us faithfully at Castlegrange. 

We never speak of the past, Julian and I; why 

2ould we? It could do no good, and would only 
adden us. 

The memory of it lives, however, in the heart 
of each of us—the tragic history of the lives of 
Doris and Doreen can never be forgotten #o long 
as life shall last. 


Mrs. Vasper—-so we have lately heard--has re- 


vardly at least so turned to her old work in the hospitals, May the 
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MY LITTLE LOST LOVB,” MURMURRD JULIAN TO HIMSELF, 


poor afflicted souls under her care and ministra- 
tions appreciate duly her many virtues ! 

A part of every summer we spend at The Lea, 
where Prudence Best reigns autocratically all the 
year round, Thither, to join us, fora pastoral 
holiday, towards the end of July, come Bertie, 
Felicia, their children, and the children’s 
singularly young-looking and handsome grand- 
father, George Aragon. 

Rertie’s second boy is called “ George”; and 
already hae the bright little fellow in the grace 
and mien of him something of the air, in minia- 
ture, of the distinguished painter, 

Occasionally also we get Madame Adolphe at 
Lea Cottage—that is to say, when the multi- 
farious demands upon the leisure of her buay life 
will admit of the hard-earned holiday, 

But The Lea is not like Castlegrange, where 
with ease we could lodge a whole regiment of 
cavalry ; and so at Thorpe--where the children 
ecamper delightedly, with Presto and the other 
dogs, over the breezy downs and level pasture- 
trounds fragrant with aftermath—we are obliged 
to find night-accommodation for some of there 
our aunual and ever-welcome guests at “The 
Mariver’s Reat” over the way. 

And at Christmas, as surely as the glad season 
comes round, do we all meet again at Castle- 
grange—a happy group forsooth, I think, with- 
out @ real care in the world. 

A year or so ago there was a christening in the 
chapel at Castlegrange ; when Mrs. Joyce—who 
will end her days with us--George Aragon and 
Bertie Wilford, stood sponsors at the font to 
Julian Tressillian the younger. 
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A woman five feet in height should weigh about 
one hundred pounds ; five feet one inch, about 
one hundred and six; five feet two inches, one 
hundred and thirteen ; five feeb three inches, one 
hundred and nineteen ; five feet four inches, one 
hundred and thirty pounds, 
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TWO GIRLS. 
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CHAPTER XV, 


Mrs. Montague came downstairs while Owen 
was still wouderiug bow he should broach the 
subject of the rebbery to her. 

She walked straight into the morning-room, 
and found her son standing on the hearthrug, 
stariog with abstracted gaze at the mantelpiece, 
which had beeu simply swept of everything port- 
able, nothing remaining but the quaint Princess 
lamps at either corner, which, besides being of an 
awkward shape to conceal, were of comparatively 
wifling value, 


Mrs, Montague locked frora the empty shelf to | 
Owen, and from him back again to the place | 


where, only yesterday, poor Mrs. Tudor’s choicest 
nicknacks had been displayed. Then she said, 
oidly,— 

“What does this mean? What practical joke 
are you playing me, Owen 4” 

Owen felt bewildered. Was her surprise 
gvutue? Did she really know nothing of the 
robbe ry ? r 

“I am not likely to joke, mother,” he answered, 
tac'y. “ Poor Hawkins is almost beside himself, 
He says a hundred pounds would not cover the 
Va.ue of the things stolen.” 

“Stolen!” repeated Mrs. Montague. “Oh, 1 
thought you had taken them away to dispose of, 
As you are 80 poor you cannot spere your mother 
® few pounds, you can hardly afford to keep 
Jreader china ornaments.” 

“Mother! Do you know nothing of tbe 
4063.3" 

“I? Do you mean to accuse me of robbing 
- You What next I wonder }” 

You know you said last night,” he hesitated, 
f I did not give you what you asked for you 
Would take it,” 

“Tam not anawerable for what I said last 
bight -Lwas tired and ill. You had annoyed me 
‘erribly, You always de.” 


ts 
1 


7 heel 


He sighed. 

“Who was it who came last evening and asked 
to see me }” 

“T have not the remotest idea,” 

“ Hawkins said you saw him,” 

“T did see him,” admitted Mrs, Montague, 
| “he would nos go away without. Hawkins was 
standing close to this door, and must have heard 
every word I said. I told the man you were out, 
and I had no idea when you would be back. He 
went away then. I felt sorry for him. I ex- 
pect he wanted to ask you for money. [am sure 
he had been in better circumstances once.” 

“But who was he ?” 
| ‘*My dear Owen, [ have told you I cannot tell 
| you. He may have been some stranger passing 
through the place, and hearing’ of your romantic 
accession to fortune, thought you would assist 
him. He looked desperately poor.” 

“He told Hawkins he was an old friend of 
ours.” 

“ Knowing Hawkins could not tell if it were a 
falzehood. He said nothing of the kindto me. 1 
am positive he only came to try and extort alittle 
money. If you did not keep me without a shil- 
ling in my pocket I would have given him some- 
thing myself,” 

“ He seems to have fared well. The things he 
has taken will produce a good mauy shillings.” 

“He did not take them,” said Mrs. Montague 
decidedly, “ I must have seen them if he had ; he 
was not carrying asack or atything that could 
conceal them. I particularly noticed both hie 
hands were empty—indeed, he waved them about 
just like a Frenchman.” 

Owen felt dumfounded. 

“Then, where are. the things?” 

“Tam quite sure he did not take them,” said 
Mrz. Montague, gravely ; “ but I believe robbers 
were here last night.” 

“ Mother !” 

“You are so ready to find fault,” she went on 
peevishly, “you never think aryone can do 








right except yourself. If you had heard what 
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HAD VANISHED ! 


took me out last vight you would be sorry for 
the abuse yon have poured on me.” 

“T never abused you, mother.” Poor fellow, 
his heart was aching sorely, ‘* Don’t you think you 
covld put your personal injuries aud complaints 
aside for a few moments and try to help me find 
a clue to the mystery.” 

Mrs, Montague’s faced cleared 

She sat down on the sofa, and began her story, 
which was plausible enough, only that, alas, Owen 
Tudor knew perfectly she would not seruple to 
tell untruths if it served her purpose, 

It seemed Mra. Montague, after she bad retired 
to her own room, felt too wakeful to go to bed, 
and sat up over the fire with » novel. 

At half-past ten she heard, as she t 
sound of voices, and went downstairs. 

Thinking Owen and his sister had returned, 
and meaning to hear all about their evening, she 
went into the library, and to her surpriee found 
the shutters unfastened and the window opened 
—in fact, the room was just in the same state as 
when Owen returned an hour later. 

Instead of ringing for Hawkins, Mra. Montague 
rushed out of the library through the French 
windows into the grounds, She was so frighiened 
she hardly kuew what she was about, and before 
she could recollect anything she fainted, 

When she came to herself she was so cold and 
terrified she could only manage to craw! back 
the house, and entered the library only to meet 
Owen's stern accusing eyes, and to eink into 
second swoon at his feet. 

“But why didn’t you tell me?” demanded 
poor Owen almost beside himself. “I daresay I 
seermed bard and unfeeling but [ couldn’t possibly 
guess what had happeyed.” 

**Y was half dazed,” replied bis mother ; “ even 
nowlI can’t remember clearly what you said. 1b 
know I asked you for money and you refused it, 
it was only when I woke up this morning I re- 
membered I had never found out how the library 
windows came to be open, or if any one had 
broken into the house,” 

“T had better speak to Hawkins,” said Owen, 
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till with the uneasy feeling there was something | said Hawkins. ‘Ii he took those things depend | in bed with a bad cold, so you'll save me from 4 
1e could not fathom. upon it he's off by now.” lonely meal.” 
But the testimony of the butler and that of |} The one official at Chilton listened to their He would vot hear the “ disagreeable businesa ” 

Mrs, Montague contradicted each other; Haw } juestions with a stolid face. till lanch was over, then he took Owen into his 
ins declared that nv earthly power could oper | “There was only one passenger by the first | own den and said, kindly,— 
the library shutters or windows frm outsive, aud | train this morning,” he said,” and he had a “Now, tell me whatever you like ; I shall be 
hat if the thief had gone out that way, he must | game leg.” only too glad to help you for your uncle’s sake 
have come in some othe | “A what?” asked Owen, not understanding. and your own.” 

_ The old man admitted that hewas atsupper} “A pame.leg, sir, He tora his trousers But Sir John looked very grave when he heard 
from nine till ten, but declaved after that be was | from the knee tavst to the buttora, and scratched the story. 


at his pest in the hal, an 1 no one ¢ mald have hivoself badly besides; he said he’d done it { “Tf L were you, Tudor, I'd insist on having a 
made the slightest noise in the library without | climbing overm~'stilé but it looked more like as ff | constable to watch the grounds for a few vights ; 








his knowledge. hey i | he'd been trespaseing and clambering over some | depeud apon it thisdight-fiogered gentleman was 
I'in thiuking, vir, if the thief made off that! yailings, He asked tme to lend hia a needle | onlysm*kind of advance: guard. There’a some 
Ww y he must have got wm eal iier in the Gay @0d | avd thread. The tolssus was just up and she desigu wpom your property, and he Game first to 
idden himeelf iu thelibrary as soon as it was | caught it together for him and he gavé her a | Spy out the land. f 
hutup for the night ; when you are ovt your shilling.” “Hawkins days he was only in the house five 
self, sir, it’a a wonder if anyone goaw inte that * What was he like?” minutes,’ 
room after dark, But I still hold to it, sir, the “Tall and stylish looking,”* said «the porters P* Mtl expect he was ‘there over three hours, You 
onan whom Mrs. Mc atague saw was the thief, | “but his clothes were rare and shabby, aud T | may depend upon it. when Hawkins had let him 
1d he stripped the manielpicee aud writing table | don’t think they were ever made in Lnglaad, | Out he sound some other means of entrance, er: pt 
ile he was waiting for he 4 - i They were thinner than pe ple wear he 2, and quietly round ta the library while the family were 
He hui no bag,” persisted Mrs, Montague, | the trousers were light.” at-dioner, and made)a)montal plan of the whole 
“and both his hang ere empty.” | ° “i ° ; . . ania Pe 
and both his hands were empty. | Light grey ¢loth,” put ia the butler, vith a | ound floor. “Have you-missed no mouey } 


* He’d eke ime be. ma’ « ha Me tue os r 
wer vine spreat coat? se * | black line on them. small amount in my parse.” 
vearing 9 p 109% | “That's the mau,” said the porter, “He'd ; , a aia 
“ The clock w 3 4 stoke fb ’ c » Me —. oo : » “as ' ‘ Was »}. 
The clock would not, go into »man’e pocket,” | ot a black bag With him, but [don't think there | : omy fellow! And the laties—their jewel 
ery: aD 
| 


said Mrs. Montague, losing her temper as she}? 14) it oe put it int b 
always did whe people. differed. from her | em pe ge or can heey I put it into the “Teaafe, for the bestofall-reasons, my mother 
besides if the robbery wag, coicmitted bet weer “ Where did hie take his ticket for?” aud sisters don't possess any.” 
ix and seven why dia L find the lib: avy windows ‘ Didn't t k ri ick mde fe j'a thind- 19)’ Bat your aunt’s—the Pador family jewels, 
open at nearly eleven o’elock #” ‘ Ne ae). a ee a ‘urely you have those ia pour keeping ¢” 
' 4 ’ ; 3 class return half tu King’s-cros, F y you : ping * 
Kiawking looked bewildered, this last question ‘And you'd know him eguia ?” " Hawkina hee them safe “inva chest in the 
was a poser for hiv. wa wate sir,” replied“'the porter, “He | trong room where he keeps the plate, aud I 
‘ T've lived here over thirty: years aud such a | was down on his luck, but he'd been a gentleman would trust him with antold gold.” 
thing never happened before,” he said gloomily. vege : . <0 “So would I, | But don't. your sisters wear any 
‘You'd better send me away of the jewels *” 


‘(I never keep money im the house beyond o 








ir I gop | once. I hope he ain’t wented for anything.” 
i t 9 ge | gi _ 
, Sir, Arash bs get- | wp, , juap taken whatever he could lay hands 





ing past wy work.” | , me corny Ss ’ és on't thi 2 eir 
ts rm not likely to do that,” said Owen kindiys “a, rg Hawkins. “There, gir, a aby a Bowey ‘ae eiban” e daune tis tad 
*y don’t ec hak con ore ot a ee ee lieve we'll ever see cne of those things again. ‘aintully. “is already disposed so ‘thine Sard 
kins ; and now Iam golng over to Thornton, to | Inspector Tarbert did not give thew much a i : t the owner of Diamond End ; it I told 
K ; a - a v wm Bn, - r to LiOY + ot h Des He seemed to think they had beeu insane, : 16 ie 10 ake ps 1a m . ad; ‘ny 
pose a. h she : ay * yt ter evees far | first, not t ) discover the robbery soover ; second, rraeteg 4 ut the jewels she would at once clain 
nore than I can.” _ iy iw ~ penta an of eee’ . ‘ | “Well, you must bring home a wife to do 
“L should feel much safer if Hawkive ataved | The Parliamentary would ty to London by | justice 1 “them. Seriously, Tudor, the jewels 
mere to protect the house,” said Mrs. Montague. | one,’ he — dejectedly, ‘and it's that now, “ ‘TS | are a sight worth locking at, Your great uncle 
“No harm will happen in broad daylight,” | 20-Use to telegraph to have the man stopped, not | vag intensely proud of them ; he meant to rake 
said Owen, “and I shall tell James not to leave | that hed be such @ fool as to stay ie he them over to poor Gladys on her marriage.” 
she Hall.” | change into the express at the junction, 
. “a 


Lnd you can do nothing?” 


* = +} } law'a ¢ 
Li was the butler’s s ' , nti 
“]'m afraid not. I'll telegraph his descripti 


stiou that they should 
drive first to the ty 


lodgea and see if the | 





© Never seen them ! My dear fellow are you 


| ‘‘T have never seen them.” 
a are you sworn to take no interest 


- 





an anchorite ! 


tranger bad passed through the gates after his | "2 the I adon authorities, and send them a list | in preity things?” 

call at Diamond Enc ol the valuables, If he disposes of them in Lon- | 1 have given you one reason, sir; I had 
“Th was dark, sir, but women have wonder- | ©O8 We can are p on hira,” | another. {never think of Gladys Keith without 
ly eharp eyes, und strangers are so rarein| .. It ie not the value of the property so much,” | a cance of guilt that I should be even the innocent 

these 1 lexpect they'd notice him,” said Mr. Pudor, as the sense of insecurity. | cause of her sorrows aud early death. 1 don't 
Mra. King, at the South Lodge, quite justified | [©V° heard of such  barefaced robbery. The | think I could bear to see anyone [ cared fur wear 

STawkios’e enoomiums. man sent in a message he was an old friend of | 41. jewels that were meaut for her ; it would 


| mine,” 





he gentleman came through about five, sir 


| seem to me as though some trouble would fall on 
1 noticed him because I though! he walked a bit 


‘Knowing you were from home, That’s % | them.’ 


lame, and our dag flew out at him and tried to | very old dodge, sir. You see at this time of year | “hat’a superstition. Come, Tudor, you are 

bite him ; he was a ta'l, fine-looking man, and hie | these gentry usually infest country houses. | expecting your eldest sister soon aren’t yout 

clothes, somehow, didn’t seen good exough for | There’s always the chance they'll be left alone | Toke my advice, have a family exhibition of the 

dim.” ‘ | for a few moments, and in mansions like yours | jewely when she comes, aud then send them to 
“And did you not what time he came | there is generally some portable vaiuable they | the bank for safe keeping. After what you've 

back ¢” jcan pick up. I've known the trick played just | just told me, it doesn’t seem very wise to keep +0 
“ie pever came back this way, sir, . . it | for the valwe of # great coat and an umbrella.” many valuables at home,” 

was movvlight and frosty, so thay we could hear | | The inspector took down Hawkins’s description “Doris will be here on Friday, and I wili take 

aby creature that went by, and there waa no one | of the man, alao the porter’s story. your advice.” 

ifter you passed throt gh in the ea riage, sir, till | =“ If he’s really lame that might be a clue, but “ She comes next you in age, doesn’t she ?” 

we went tu bed at ten.” | the chances are that his clothes were more “Yes, but there are some vears between us; 
Always courteou \wen thanked her, and | injured than himself. Well, Mr. Tudor, we'll | she is a Montague, you kacw. I am the oaly 


turned his horse in the direction of the second | do our best, but I ought to wara you there’s | Pydor of us all.” 

lodge, he was drivir uself for he did not want | very little hope of your getting your property “J wish your uncle had known you,” said Sir 
B : man Riss y A you, 

ny of the hov i to know of his visit te (he | back. . . John, regretfully, ‘I think he would have con 

volics, | hey were so near Copsley that Owen decided | fossed you were a worthy owuer for the old 
“Tp wouldn't take anyone two mortal hours to | to drive on and see Sir John. He was very | pjace,” 





walk from the lodge to the house, sir,” said | partial to the baronet aud Lady Blake, As yet “T have grown to love it dearly,” said Owen, 
{awkiug, acutely, “ unless they were after some- | he had not met their sons. The eldest was in gravely ; “but the memory of that poor girl 
shiag wrong and had to hide themselves,” |} London. Duke had gone abroad fora length ened | saems to haunt it still.” 

The second lodge was kept by the coachman’ | stay, self-exiled, everyone in the neighbourhood “aye, L have that feeling strongly myself. I 
wife aud children, and here all knowledge of the | believed, because he could not get over poor | met Anstruther, yesterday ; he tells me he hs? 4 
stranger was Cenie Mrs. Smith had locked the | Gladys Keith’s loss. | young lady staying with him who might be 
zates at six, as was her custom in winter when | “That's right, Tudor, delighted to see you,” | Gladys Keith come back to life.” 
there was no party ai/the house. No one had | wes Sir John’s greeting. “ Have you promoted “Tam no judge. I have never even seen her 
vung the bell afterwards, and eo no one could old Hawkins to be your groom. I thought | saw photograph.’ 
have gone through. | him at your side as you drove up.” i “Nor I,” gaid Sir John. “ The -fact ia there 

‘I don’t like ir,” said Owen gravely to the “He's been with me about some rather clis- | wan't such a thing; she was never away frou 


outler, as they drove on; “it looks az if the man | agreeable business, sir,” said Owen. “I want to | her uncle and aunt, 30 they didn’t need a hikeness 

ied loitered about and got into the house again | consult you over a difficulty, and so I ventured | of her, and she had absolutely no girl friends. °° 

ater,” | to hope you'd give me some lunch,” was a lonely life for her, but I never saw a creature 
‘Wed better call at the railway station, sir,” “Come along,” cried Sir John. “My wife's | so full of gladness.” 
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“Everyone seems to say she was charming,” 
esid Owen. “I don’t wonder your son finds it 
hard to forget her.” 

“Duke will never forget her,” said the father, 
simply ; “he ia one of those quiet, steadfast 
natures that never change, You see his love for 
Giadys hed grown with his youth and etrength- 
ened with his strength ; but the strangest thing 
is, Duke is the only creature who won't believe 
she is dead.” \ 

“What does he think then!” asked Owen 
with great interest. 

“He believes she is alive somewhere, He 
does not get as far as saying where. His theory 
is that she was too good and brave to take her 
own life unless she were out of her mind, and 
that if her brain stood the treble shock of 
bereavement, poverty, and | pene eS a de it 
would not give way under any bodily discom. 
forts.” 

“But I understood Mr. Vesey she left his 
house suddenly without a word of warnipg.” 

“She did. But Duke has a very bad opinion 
of poor Vesey’s wife. I uever saw her mysell, 
but it is rumoured they are an unhappy couple. 
fire, Vesey msy have maade Gladys feel herself 
inwelcome. Joa hundred ways she may have 
wounded the girl,” 

“What does Mr. Blake advise ?”’ 

“Duke! He thinks no detectives will be of 
any use. He believes that some day, when Gladys 
je earning ber own living independently, she will 
write to her old friends. He says she is sure to 
turn te us someday, if only we wait patiently.” 

* But, if she is ill or suffering hardships, she 
might die alone and uncared for,” 

Sir John sighed. 


“My own romance went quite emoothly, I | 


fell iu love with my wife and married her. I 
can't quite understand Duke, but I know that, 
quiet as he is, and little as he says of his feelings, 
bis whole heart was bound up in Gladys, and, es 
he loved her best, ao, perhaps, Mr. Tudor, he 
would understand her best,” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Doris Montaave would gladly have postponed 
her journey to Northshire until her lover could 
accompany her, but business prevented Ashley's 
leaving London before Christmas Eve, and as her 
sisters were most auxious Dorig should be at the 
Anstruther ball and make the acquaintance of 
Arline’s fiancé at that festival she gave in with 
a good grace, and even invested some of her 
modest savings in an evening dress for the event 
60 as not do discredit to her family. 

Helen Duncan, who was supposed to be an 
authority in dress, came over to see and advise, 
ud finally assured Doris she would look charm- 
ing enough to take all Northshire by storm. 

“Only I don’t want to,” was the blushing 
answer, 

“Ab, I forgot you were ‘ bespoke,’ 
don’t you ever feel tired of being engaged to a 
poor man,” 

The question was put so naively sa to take all 
sting from the words, 

Doris laughed, 

“No; but then you see I am quite used to 
poverty, 
cottage,” 2 

Helen sighed. 

_ a don’t think T shall ever care. for anyone, 
Voris,”” she said, rather disconsolately, 

Pee Time enough, yet,” replied the elder girl. 

Helen, do you know that Miss Nairn you were 
80 taken with is staying at Northshire. She's 
been down there professionally, but returns to- 

sorrow, 80 I shall just miss seeing her.” 

_ You mean the elder one, not my Miss Nairn, 
Shes very nice, but not like Gladys, I quite lost 
my heart to her. I wanted to make a great 
‘riend of her but mother won't let me. She says 
though the Nairna are ladies they are in a very 
tnvidious position,” 

Doris smiled. 

__ “ Miss Nairn seems a great favourite ia North- 
Sure, my sister Arline raves abour her,” 


Now, you, Nellie, would feel very | 
strange i you were to go in for love in aj 











Doris, ! 


“ Doris, don’t you think you might ask me to | 


tea?” asked Nell, demurely. ‘1 ll promise to be 
awfully good and negiay anything to ehock the 
Miases Turle, and you know you are going away 
to-morrow for a whole month,” 

The invitation was given readily. Doris know 
the Misses Turle would welcome Helen, and she 
was out so often she had uot scruples about the 
cost to them of her friend's cup of tea. 

But while the two girls sat over the drawing- 
room fire talking, as only girls can, there came a 
thundering knock at the front door, and Helen, 
who was the essence of mischief, peeped out of 
the venetian blinds and told Doris the visitor 
was & gentleman. 

“T thought the Misses Turle did not approve of 
men, and bad no masculine visitors except Mr. 
Croft and the curate ?” 

“T daresay it’s the tax-collector,” said Doris, 
placidly, “Whenever an extra grand knock 
came at home it was always the tax-collector or 
the water-rate man.” 

Helen shook her head. 

“TI don’t believe it is thie time, 
stranger come in here.” 

T don’t expect he will come ia at all; even if 
it’s a visitor, all the Misses Turle we out, They 
won't be home till tea-time—-more than half an 
hour.” 

Enter the smal! servant, 

“It’s a gentleman to eee you, Miss Montague ; 
he wouldn’t give iis name, but he said his business 
was most particular.” 

Doris looked terrified. 

“ Something must have happened to Ashley," 

“ Nousense,” eaid the more practical Helen ; 
“ they’d telegraph if Mr, Croft had had an acci- 
dent ; it would be much cheaper than sending a 
special messenger. Show the gentleman in, Ruth,” 
thea, in a lower tone to her friend, “I will stay 
and protect you, dear.” 

There entcred a handeome, middle-aged man, 
dressed quietly but fashionably, and with au 


Do let the 


| can’t bite you! 


| It won't be anything 


indescribable air of prosperity about him, he | 


bowed as he came in and looked searchingly at 


| the two girls before he said to Doris,— 


** Miss Montague, I think ¢”’ 

She bowed, and Helen struck in, cheerfully,— 

“ Miss Montague is so unused to strangers she 
thinks you must necessarily have brought her 
bad news.” 

“By no means,” the gentleman smiled benevo 
lently ; ‘Iam ‘ately returned from Northshire, 
and, hearing you were going there to-morrow, | 
have cailed to ask you kindly to take charge 
of a packeb I am anxious to send to your 
brother, It is of a most private nature, and I 
would prefer not to trust it to the post.” 

“ He wants to eave the postage,” decided Misa 
Duncan, privately. “Well, he must be mean ; 
you can register quite a big parcel for eight- 
pence,” 

Doris agreed, but she was manifestly ill at ease. 
The stranger sat down and talked glibly of many 
subjects ; told her he was an old friend of the 
family, and remembered her a little girl. It had 
been & great pleasure to him to find her brother 
settled at Diamond End. 

“Did you see my brother?” asked Doris, 


| wondering Ethel had not mentioned this bene- 





volent old friend in her Jast. letter. 

“T was not so fortunate ; all the young people 
were out, but I had a pleasant talk with Mra. 
Montague over old times,” 

How her mother must have altered | thought 
Doris ; she used to hate talking of the past. 

When the stranger had said a few more plati- 
tudes, he produced the packet, which appeared 
to be a cardboard box about six inches square, 
neatly wrapped in brown paper ; it was addressed 


to “Owen Tudor, Esq., Diamond End.” And 
| the visitor took great pains to assure Doris its 


contents were uot breakable. 

He was gone, but somehow the girls could not 
resume the cosy chat he had disturbed. Doris 
crouched over the fire as though smitten by a 
sudden chill ; and Nell, after watching her a few 
seconds in troubled silence, broke out impetu- 
ously with,— 

“T don’t like that man, Doris; there {s zome- 
thing uncanny about him.” 

Joris anewered and replied,— 








| tender congratulation, 


“T wish he had not come, [ can’t put it inte 
words, Nell, but I seem to feel trouble will fall « 
us through him,” 

She expected Helen to laugh at her words, 

teuerally Miss Duncan was far too prosaic and 





< monplace to believe in uresentiments, but 

to day she looked unusually grave aad anawered,— 
“]T wish we had aot seeo hina.” 
Why? Did you think—” 


“Don't go and put yourself inte an agony 
Doris, or 1 won't say a word, Keep quiet and 
listen: to me; that man was an impostor 

* But he said he knew us. He mentioned the 
girls by their Christian names, He had seen 
mother,” 

“He wore a wig,” said Helen, gravely. As he 
took up his hat he must have touched it acci 
dentally, and put it on one side. I could see the 
hair underneath distinctly, and it was dark-brown 
aprinkled with silver.” 

he stranger’s enowy hair anc beard had been 
his most remarkable feature, Doris felt suddenly 
Helen was right. The man’s face, above all, hi 
dark, flashing eyes seemed too young to accord 
with that particular hair ; it murt have been the 
coptrast which struck her so strangely. 

She looked at the box in a strange, scared 
way. 

“What do you think is ip it 1” 

“A begying letter of some kind,” answered 
Nell, “ Perhapy he has tried every other way of 
appealing to Mr. Tudor’s feelings, and now takes 
this strange method of forcing himself on his 
look 80 terrified, Doris; the box 


notice, Don't 
“You don’t think there is anything in it that 
would— explode.” 
Helen's hearty laugh was most reassuring. 
“You dear old only Fenians and 
Socialistic strikers sevd infernal machines, and 
I’m quite sure Mr. Tudor hasn't offended either, 
orse than a begging letter, 


Moose :. 


Doris,” 

Tue Misses Turle came in, and tea was 
announced, but though Doris sat at the table 
she could not force herself to swallow a morsel, 

Helen had to talk for the two of them to pre- 
vent the kind old maids wondering what was 

miss, but very svon after tea ehe had to go 
home, 


“Tell Mr. Croft,” was her parting exhortation, 


i “and don’t fret, Doris, it can’t be anything worse 


than a begying letter.” 

Ashley came in about seven, ar d his fancée 
poured out her trouble ; but she was alarmed to 
see he looked at the matter far moire gravely 
than Helen Duncan, 

“T am afraid 1 have been mistaken,” 
sadly, “but I kept silence to eave you anxiety, 
Doris ;” and then he told her of Charles Peyton's 
strange discovery about the stranger, who bad 
not long ago feigned to be Betsy’s father. 

“T can’t tell you hia object, dear. TI can’t tell 
you who he is, but fam terribly afraid that man 
and your visitor are the same.” 

“But that man was a tramp—the one who 
came to-day was dressed like a gentleman, and, 
not only that but everything he had on matched. 
He couldu’t have bought such a suit as that 
second-hand at an old clothes shop,” 

“YT wish with all my heart I could go down 
with you to-morrow,” said Ashley, “ there is only 
to be done, you must tell Owen every- 
thing at once. I shall write a full account of all 
I know, and post it to-morrow, he will get my 
letter on Saturday, wiicv you have prepared 
him.” 

“ And the packet—-Ashiey can’t I open i! 

“No,” said Mr. Cro‘t, gravely, “better nob ; 
carry it in a hand-bag so that you can get at it 
without difficulty in case of need, If Owen 
meets you I should speak to him ar once, if not 
you had better wait til! you are alone with bim, 
I wouldn't seare the girls or—or your mother.” 

Joris reached Chilton about three o'clock, and 
found her two sisters on the platform, and they 
greeted her with such delight that she reproached 
herself fur having been sorry to see their bright 
faces instead of Owen's, 

“Mother's lying down with » headache,” said 
Arline, when she had received her eldest sister’s 
‘Doris, I don’t think 
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she's a bit stronger than she was at Camberwell, 
She’s always having those headaches,” 

“And how is Owen?” asked Doris, as they 
drove rapidly on, and she enjoyed the luxury of 
the brougham, to which the younger girls were 
now quite used, 

“ Owen is worried to death. We don’t talk 
about it, because he told us not. He was angry, 
indeed, with poor old Hawkins for letting us 
know, bub there’s been a robbery at Diamond 
End, On Tuesday night, while Arline and Owen 
were dining at the Anstruthers, some man got 
in. He told Hawkins something about being a 
frieud of the family, and so he was left alone in 
the morning-reom, sad he stripped it of every 
ornarnent he could carry.” 

“ Mother’s very aogry about it,” put in Arline, 
“ she says she saw that mao leave the house, and 
she knows he took nothing. She thinks someone 
got in later.” 

Doris kept back her own confidence by an 
effort. 

“Ts seems funny to think of our being grand 
enough te tempt robbers,” she said with a smile, 
“if the man wae a friend, 1 expect mamma is 
righ ag 

* But he waen’t, he got of to London by the 
Parliamentary on Wedvesday morning, and the 
porter says he was carrying a black bag, and had 
torn his trousers in getting ever some gate. 
Owen believee he concealed himself in the grounds 
aod then climbed over the railings, the gates are 
locked at nighs,” 

Doris fele as if her heart was standing still. 
This man was known to have left Chilton on 
Wednesday. Her unwelcome visitor arrived on 
Thursday afternocz, which would have given 
him twenty-four hours in London; ample time, 
supposing he had rooney, for him to effect any 
change in his appearance or attire. 

Mrs. Montague war well enough to appear at 
atternoon tea She greeted Doris affectionately, 
and seemed pleased to «ee her, though she asked, 
sarcastically, if Arline’s biilliant prospects had 
not made her ashamed of her folly. 

“Not a bit; but I’m longing to eee Cecil 


Anstruther, and I’ve bouzht a dress which Helen | 


Duncan calls ‘a work of art’ for the ball.” 

When Owen came in be looked 80 careworn 
that Doria thought prosperity did not agree with 
him 

“T have missed you so, dear,” she said, thankful 
to have her hand safe in his clasp once more. 

“And I you,” he answered, “ Doris, if you 
are not tired to death I want you to sit up an 
hour after the girle have gone to bed and talk to 
me. Ita in @ desperate muddle, and I think 
your clear head can help me.” 

“Tm not a bit tired, Owen, and I’ve a great 
deal I want to eay to you.” 

‘Come to me in the library then, dear, a3 soon 
after tex. us you can get away. My mother has 
taken a hatred for the root, and the girls won't 
mind our giving them a hint we want to talk 
confidences if they come after you.” 

This was their only chance of a word apart 
hefore dinner. Doris felt ist defer her 

:ange story till she got her brother to herself ; 

utthe “packet” iv her travelling bag weighed 
beavily on her mind, and quite prevented her en- 
joyinog the sight of Qwen at his own diuner-table, 
waited on by old Hawkins and a tall liveried 
footman. Mr. Tudor soon joined the ladies in 
the drawing-room. 

“{ have a prop 


ahe 7 


al to make,” he said, cheer 
fully, “ that now Doris is here we all havea family 
inspection of my aunt’s jewels. I have never 
looked at thera since since [ came because they 
seemed to me so connected with poor Gladys 
Keith that [ had a supersticious feeling they 
would only bring us evil. Sir John Blake laughs 
ali me, however, and says { am ridiculous, It 
seems, too, that most of these jewels came into 
the family before Gladys was born, and aa she 
never wore them, cap have no associations with 
her, Ishould like to give each of you girls a 
‘remembrance’ of our suddea rush into pros- 
perity so I have told Hawkins to have a large 
fire lighted in the strong-room, and I propose 
that we adjourn there at once.” 

“ Alwave your sisters,” said Mra. Montague, 
tretfully, “never your mother. 


If your poor 


} 





| inner safe, and you'll find them in their cases, 


father had lived all these jewels would have been 
mine. 

“IT never thought of slighging you, mother,” 
was Owen’s answer. “I thought as you were 
not going to the ball on Monday there was no 
special need for you to choose a present to-night, 
and as you have been ailing all day I did not 
suppose you would care to come to a room that 
does not possess one comfortable chair.” 

“Qh! go your own way,” said Mrs. Montague, 
bisterly, “ you none of you have aay respect or 
love for your mother,” 

They left her to her temper. Long experience 
had taught them it was useless to attempt ry 
argue with Mrs. Montague when she had “ feel 
ings,” «0 the brother and sisters filed off to the 
strong room, where old Hawkins stood hovering | 
round like the high priest of some mystic heathen 
temple. | 

** Mr, Vesey opened the safe after my mistress’s 
funeral, sir, to put back all the jewels she had in 
use. You'll see a suite of pearls that Miss 
Gladys wore at her first ball, that are said to be 
wonderfully fine, and the Tudor diamonds—they’re 
ip an inner safe by themselves~are worth fifty 
thousand pounds. Mr, Vesey took the key of the | 
safe away with him, aud ssid he’d give it into 
your hands, sir. I was thankful uot to have the 
responsibility of it.” 

Owen produced the key, and opened the safe, 
which inside was fitted up to resemble a large 
jewel case. 

The velvet-lined inner door swang back to dis- 
close six velvet-covered shelves on which sparkied 
and gleamed jewels which Owen confessed looked 
fit for a king’s ransom. The girls exclaimed in 
delight ; bub Hawkins shook hia head slightingly. 

“They are well enough ladies ; but the pearls 
and diamonds are the thing. You just unlock 
that door at the back, sir, and you come to the 





Ah! 1 shall never forget the last time I saw my 
mistress in these diamonds,” 

“You wil! uot see them worn again just yet,” 
said Owen. “Sir John advises me to send all 
these jewels to the Bank for the present. He 
thinks after what happened on Tuesduy night it 
is only a needful precaution,” 

“No thieves could fathom the secret of that 





| the door of this room itself has a patent safety 





safe, sir. It's a special lock made to order, and 


lock, and as I sleep with the key under my pillow, 
I don’t think there’s much chance of the jewels 
being lost.” 

Carefully removing the shelves Owen laid them 
side by side on the table, while he gave the second 
key to Hawkine to unlock the inner safe, The | 

ld man took outsome half-dozen cases and placed | 
them ona the table. 

‘These are the diamonde, sir. 

in chose other cases farther back. 

‘May 1” asked Doris, bending over the dull 
leathern cases which concealed so much beauty ; 
1ad af a nod froma her brother she touched the 
| epring, her sisters hanging about her to behold 

the diamonds, ‘ 
| A short cry from Doris, a bitter exclamation 
1 from Hawkins, and Owen turned from the hearth 
where he 





The pearls are 


had been poking the fire. The case 


LADY RAVENHILL'S SECRET. 


—10i—- 


CHAPTER VIIL 


“T see Ravenhill’s yacht is at Cowes,” said 
Captain Fortescue one morning at the breakfast 
table, laying down a paper, and once mors 
attacking the bam in front of him with great 
vigour. 

“ What is that to you! You don’t know him, 
do you }” said his sister, helping herself to freeh 
atrawberry jam, with perfect composure. 

“Don't know him !—the muatard, please—I 
should just rather imagine that I did/” con- 
temptuously. “ Why we were up in the Terai 


| shooting with the same party for two months. 


There's no better way of getting to knowa 
fellow than that.” 

“ And how did you like him!” 
sister inquisitively. 

“Very much-—a rattling good fellow—and 
very popular with the whole camp. He and his 
chum, Captain Coppinger, came out for six 
months of the cold weather to see if they 
could get a good bag. Ravenhill was a very keen 
sportsman, but the other was a coffee-housing 
beggar.” 

* Pray what is that?” a-ked his sister, with 
raised eyebrows, 

“i “ys sort of chap that hates to walk far, or 
dirty his hands, or carry a heavy rifle—would 
like to dress for dinner every night in the 
jungle if he could, and go to the opera after- 
wards |” 

“ And the other?” said Mrs. Hill, now speak 
ing for the first time ; “ your friend, Lord Raven. 
bili?” 

“Oh, he went in for everything, band over 
hand—worked like half-a-dozen coolies, He was 
a splendid shot, and as keen as could be, and had 
little leisure or inclination to be fastidious. He 
was worth ten of his pal, and did not care a 
brass bution for danger or hardship. He asked 
me to lock him up at his London club, 
and I will, and have a jaw over our joint expe- 
riences. We were nearly nailed by a tiger 
once.” 

“ How was that?” said his sister. “1 wonder 
what pleasure or amusement there can be in 
tiger shooting. Don’t you, mother ?"-—turning 
to her parent, with downdrawa lips. 

“ At any rate, there’s lots of excitement about 
it; and that’s the main thing everybody is 


continued his 


running after now,’ returmed her brother, 
coolly. 
“ And in this particular instance, was there an 


7” 


ample supply ? 

“Ample! I should think so! Ravenhill and 
I were upin the same tree, waiting whilst the 
coolies beat out @ tiger with tom-toms and fire- 
works, We had been sitting up there for » 
couple of hours, and were getting pretty stiff; 
for you must not move, nor speak, nor sneeze, 
nor smoke, and hardly breathe, in case the tiger 
would twig you. So, as I before mentioned, we 
were getting pretty sick of it, and the shouts had 








was empty. In breathless silence they opened 
| the remvining cases. The result was the same, 
Of the famous Tudor diamonds not a trace 
remained—tiara, necklace, bracelets, and pen- 
dants—all had vanished, 

(“'o be continued.) 











Tue greatest cities of ancieyt times were 
Babylon avd Rome, The former is said to 
| have had an area of 100 to 200 square miles ; 
its houses were three or four stories high, but 
palaces and gardens occupied much of the vast 
| area, #0 that the population was not what these 

figures would seem to indicate. In fact, it is 
said by ove historian that ninetenths of this area 

was taken up by gardens and orchards. The total 
population of the city under Nebuchadnezzar and 

his son, Evil Merodach, is estimated at over 
2,000,000. Rome reached its greatest size during 
the fourth century of our ers, and its population 
was then about 2,500,000, 


died «way in another direction, and the tom-toms 
too, and we thought our side of the jungle had 
| been drawn blank, and we might as well go down 

—and down we went, Ravenhill firet and I close 
| behiud him. We had scarcely touched the ground 
| when we heard a faint crackling of leaves and 
twigs close by; and there, within about three 
yards of Ravenhill, stood an enormous tiger. He 
could have touched him with the butt end of bu 
rifle, J’ll never forget the size of the brute, no! 
the glare in his yellow eyes, whilst he was mak- 
ing up his mind which of us he would have first. 
Ravenhill, in one second, fired both barrels right 
into his head ; an instant’s delay would have been 
fatal. The brute was as much iaken aback )y 
our sudden appearance as we were by_ his, and 
Ravenhili recovered his presence of mind first, 
and that just saved us. But it was aD 
aear to be 


uncommonly near thing -~ too 
pleasant.” : 

“ Well, at any rate, it was sufficiently excitiag,’ 
said his sister. 
good nerves.” 


“ Your friend must have preity 
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I should think 


“Nerves ! 


so—nerves of 
iron {” 


“And what is he iike?” said Mrs. Hill, 
playing with her teaspoon negligently, 

“Do you mean in appearance, or disposition, 
or what?” 

“Ob | both, of course!” exclaimed his sister. 
Tell us all about this tiger-killer of yours, Is 
he good looking, or ogly, big or little?” 

“Rather tall, rather good-looking, dark ; and 
as to disposition—he ie a cheery fellow, liberal 
with biy money, not given to gambling, not 
cursed with what is commonly called a temper ; 
can be ao bit disagreeable and sarcastic if he is 
riled, aud takes his own way through thick and 


hin. 

‘Married ¢” asked his sister, with her head 
on one side. 

“Ohi married, no ; does not go in for ladies 
much, Perhaps you think he would suit you 
better than Richards, if you had only known him 
before —-eh? You seem very interested in 
him, Molly—suspiciously interested. How is 
that!” 

“ Mere idle curiosity,” 

“Only mere idle curiosity { 
you have had some object i 
with it.” 

‘Well, since you must know, I heard him 
spoken of by a friend of mine who knows 
him.” 

“A friend! What friend?” 

“i lady friend,” 

‘Your mysterious lady friend wil! take my 
advice. She won’t lose her time talking or 
thinking of Ravenhill, for ['ve heard him say he 
wished every woman at the bottom of the Dead 
Sea |” 

'* Polite, certainly | If he was there himself I 
Garesay society could spare him”—rising sud- 
denly, and pushing back her chair—‘this wild 
beast shooting does not mead men’s manners, 
does it, Nellie ¢” 

‘ No,” assented Nellie, “ more especially if 
they have none to mend. Come, it is a lovely 
morning, the tide is full in; let us go down on 
the Parade, and look at the bathing.” 

Exit the two ladies arm. iv arm. 

* * 


Come, I believe 
pumping me—out 


* 


Although it isa day in mid August, and fine 
and shiny, there is a high wind getting up—as 
it does sometimes quite suddenly in this part of 
the world 

The bathing machines are. not down—the boate 
are drawn up—-and high white horses are begin- 
ning to show their ¢rests, although but half-an 
hour ago it was a very tolerable morning. 

Down at the very end of the Parade, where a 
small jetty runs into the water, and where at 
low-water a number of sharp black rocks show 
their heads, and underneath the high-towering 
white cliffs there is assembled a large and excited 
crowd of sailors, soldiers, fishwomen, fashionable 
loungers, visitors, and residents. 

By their gesticulations aud gestures it is easy 
to perceive that they are looking at something in 
the sea—about sixty yards away. Two men 
drowning ! 

“What is the matter?” said a pursy, red- 
faced old gentleman, pushing and elbowing his 
way well to the front, with a telescope uader his 
arm. 

“Two poor soldiers,” returned a young lady, 
with pallid cheeks, and widely dilated cyes, 
“There they are, out there—two of the Fusiliers 
~-they were bathing, they swam out, and they 
n't get in again!” 

* Bathing such a day! Madneas—idiotic mad- 
ness!” he cried, putting his eye suddenly to the 





“Tt was not nearly so bad when they went out, 
and pow the wind is rising every ininute, and 
every minute is of consequence. Oh! will noone 
put out a boat!” clasping her hands, ‘ Are we 
to stand here and see them drown before our 
eyes’ Qh, sir!” to the old gentleman, “ you 
Jook like a sailor ; could you not prevail on some 
of these men!” pointing to twenty or thirty 
woatmen, who were staading in a solid masa, bub 
hot moving one individual finger. “ Could 
you not beg and implore them to put out a 
boat P” 


“Put out a boat, indeed!” shouted a tall, 
able-looking fishwoman, with her arms a-kimbo, 
“What boat would live in that sea, but be 
smashed in the shingle ere she was launched ¢ 
Our sailors’ lives are every bitias wuch to us as 
those good-for- nothing red-coata |” 

“Your sailors are cowards!" said the gir’, 
fiercely, “If I were a man—if I had strong arros 
—I would go out myself—that [ would. Stand. 
ing here doivg nothing is murder-~that it is 1” 
with flaming cheeks, 

“ Talking is easy,” said the fishwoman, 
shrugging her shoulders with indescribable in- 
solence. 

“ Where's the lifeboat ?” 
salt with the glass. 

“The men are away at a funeral-—the boat- 
house is locked," replied half-a-doxen voices 
simultaneously. 

At this moment a soldier who had been in the 
water, but not been carried out so far, and with 
almost superhuman exertions had gob to shore, 
now joined the group in his shirt aud trousers, in 
a state of the most extraordinary excitement and 
despair. 

“ Will none cf you put out a boat?” he de- 
manded. ‘“ Wiil you eee them go down hefore 
your eyes? I'll goon my bare knoes to anyone 
that will lend a boat and pull an car with me ;” 
and looked eagerly round, but there was no reply 
in the weather-beaten stolid countenances that 
surrounded him. 

“No boat could live,” said one man at last. 


demanded the old 





“Tf they kept well out to sea they might be 
picked up by a steamer or a yacht,”’ 

‘Kept out to seat They have been in the 
water the best part of an hour! They can’t hold 
out any longer. Oh, will nobody save them {” 
said the soldier ia despair, looking helplessly 
round, and at last bursting into loud sobs and 
tears. 

‘No; noone will save them! There is not 
aonan here!” gaid the tall girl, furiously, glanc- 
ing round with rave and acorn in her eyes, and 
then she, like the soldier, broke down too, and 
Uurst into a passion of weeping. 

“T'll go out,” said a tail, broad-shouldered 
young man, who had just joined the group in 
time to hear this last speech, now elbowing 
his way to the front. 
cried, raiaing his voice, 

No answer beyond the whistling, soughing wind 
and lashing, grey-green waves, 

“ Fifty pounds-—-fifty pounds for a seaman and 
a strong boat!” 

This time there was a murmur, a movein ‘he 
crowd, and a long-armed, powerful looking man 
in a blue-knitted jersey came elowly out from 
the group of sailors, and said,— 

* 7'm your man, air, for fifty sovereigns.” 

“t's the price of your life, Jim Price,’ aaid 
the big fishwife, garrulously. ‘* You'll be food 
for the fishes,” consolingly. 

“Well, "taint a bad price; many a man has 
risked it for less, and the young gentleman is 
venturing his for nothing.” 

The fishwife was here understcoa to say that 
the young gentleman was a fool, but at any 
rate he was not a man to let the grass grow under 
his feet. 

“Here, then, hold your jaw,” he cried, taking 
off his cost and throwing it into the girl's 
astonished hands. “ Oome, some of you fair- 
weather sailors, and lend us a hand to shove her 
off —you’re not afraid of that, are you f” 

“Hugh, Hugi!” said an angry, querulous 
voice, “are you mad? What the mischief are 
you about? You are not going out in that sea |” 





and & thin sandy little man joined him. ' 

“T am, and that’s all about it,” returned 
Hugh, roughly. “Come, paws off, Pompey, and 
let me go!” 

In avother second he was up to his waist :a 
water, shoving with might and main, and in 
two minutes be and his adventurous companion 
were afloat. 

Afloat ! but it was awful to see them, now on 
the top of s wave, in imminent danger of being 
dashed back on the shore; now lost in a hollow, 
every eye strained to see them, every breath 








held, 


“There they are again !” cried half-a-dozen 
muchi-reliewed voices, 

But it was a hard struggle, a .ife and death 
struggle, in the very teeth of the wind, Well 
for it for those two meu that their arms were aa 
stout as their hearts, 

They bent to their oars, and strained every 
muacle, and conquered, afters hard-fought battle 
ope wave after another. 

‘They are over the worsh now,” said the ald 
sea captain, with a aigh of intense satisfaction, 
“Tt was tho getting off that was so bad ; the 
waves are nothing like so big further out. That’s 
a fine young fellow, whoever he is,” he added, 
“Some stranger, I auppose?” turniug fo the 
girl who was holding his coat, and watching 
the boat with straining eyes and breathless 
suspense, 

‘Yes, yes! gome stranger, of course,’ she 
assented, without once moving her eyes, still 
fixed in unflinching ateadiness on the boat, which 
seemed to be straining every nerve to reach the 
men, 

It was getting nearer, nearer, nearer ; it was 
alongside of one, and the fact was notified by ao 
hoarse prolonged cheer from the crowd, who, 
although by no means inclined for deeds of dar- 


ing, do themselves appreciate those deeds in 


others. 

“ Here they are! they have got the other, and 
they are coming back,” was announced from 
one to the other. 

All slong the beach, which was now one seeth 
ing mass of human beings, were thousand of eyes 
turned on the sea, 

The stranger's friend standing on a bench, his 
face and featuras typical of horror and despair, 
looked more like the traditional hea whose duck- 
ling bas taken to the water than a siue British 
citizen, 

And now they are coming ir, they have to face 
the eurf once more. A hush of suspense denotes 
that everyone is aware that this is tle 
moment—the moraent of life or death ! 

Which willit be? It wit be life. 

After various ineffectual struggles—afier being 
on the brink of capsizing more than once—sfter 
bringing everyone’s heart into their mouth 
about haif-a-dogen times--they grate on the 








“ | beach, and are landed far up the shiugle, on tha 
* Any volunteers?” he $ : . 


creat of a monstrous wave. 

Everyone breathes freely now, and everyone's 
tongue ie loosed, and everyone is talking at once, 
the hero of the occasion leaving the sailor t» 
accept the plaudits of the multitude, and having 
said,— 

“Come down to the Constantia sieam-yacht in 
harbour, and I'll pay you your fifty pounds.” 

“'Pon my word, sir,” said the sailor, “Td 
as soon shake hands with you, if I might make 
so bold.” 

“ All right, you can do that aa well,” returned 
the other, witha cheery laugh ; but seeing that 
there was about to be a rush of many, all making 
the same demand, he hastily walked up to where 
the girl was standing with his coat, and taking it 
from her with « word of thanks, hastily put it 
on, and beckoning his pale, agonised locking 
friend, thrust him into a fly-——which happened to 
be close by--aud drove off, almost before anyoue 
could realize that he was gone ! 

The crowd were hurt and indignant that their 
“lion had gone away from them. They would 
have liked him to talk to them a little, fo roar 
for them a bit, and to tell them al! about himself, 
but he was already far away down the parade, 
and almost out of sight, aud no one knew any- 
thing about him. 

He was a stranger—that was all that they 
could aay ; & good-looking, broad-shouldered 
stranger, in a dark blue serge yachting suit. 

“Rather took the wind ont of there fellows’ 
sails, eh, miss?” gaid the old salt, with te apy- 
glass ; “showed them a fine example, eh! They 
look a bit ashamed of themselves, | think, now” 
—pointing to where a group with very serious 
faces were listening to the radiant sailor who had 
done a deed of bravery and earned a fifty- 
pound note, 

“Ts wasn’t ao bad ag ib looked, mayhap ¢ 
suggested one of them ia a bold, deep voice. 

“Oh, wasn’t it? Just you go cub and try, 
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that’s all! Only. that 
8) strong, and made head 


by sheer brute force, we'd a been capsized or 





swaroped half-a dozen times over. He's a fine 
chap; that ie what I call a man,” looking round 
conteraptuously, forgetting that it had required 
iptuously, getting t | req 
a he of fifty pounds to rouse his manhoorl, } her heart, 


“Tl drink his heaith to-night, and no mistake,” 
he averred, sauntering slowly up the beach, with 
hands in pockets, and an unmistakeble swagger, 
followed at a little distance by the now scatter- 
ing crowd, 

“ Well, vhat did you think of t! 
said Molly, coring up to her, and taking her arm, 


and speaking with breathless « agernese, 4 Why 


3 ae 


did you pot stay by me 


Nellie?’ 


“Oh, IT was pushed anc hu 
and Llost my temper wher I heard that poor 
soldier appealing to the wretches in vain, and 
made a regular fool of myself, stamy 4 and 
} finishing off by bursting into 
ears, snd that young man heard me calling them 
names, bat I.wasin such a state of mind I did 

t care what I said r did 





abusing then 





with fear and rage, and he heard me, and took off | hands fully occupied, her eyes on the pony’s ears, 


¥ 


18 cOA Vag | 


went down at once, calling for 
inteers. He bribed the man who went with 
1 with fifty iuds, Then, when he came 


[ was just mad | 


ther chap and me was | tescue had no idea that her animal was not as 
against. the waves | quiet as a eheep. 

No one knew his " goings on” except Mary, | round, d 
| Nellie, and the groom; and the mistress was | stranger who had picked it up, and began to 
asharme to tell him, lest she should be thought | flatten it into shape. 
all killed ; and now what are we to do next?” 
looking helplessly down the road, where part of 


| 


| 


‘ 
! 
' 


tled by the crowd, | indeed, and so they were. 








a coward, and afraid of him—which she was in 


So it happened that ona certain fine August 
afternoon the young ladies set out to pay a 
country visit at some distance— Nellie, in a new 
white dress of most recherché description, a 
sapphire-blue velvet toque, a white lace parasol, | 
and long tan gloves ; Mary, in pale pink, with a | 
large white hat, half-amothered in long ostrich 
feathers, and a paraaol, own sister to Nellie’s. 

They thought themselves looking very smart, 


Two prettier girls could not have been found | 
in Seabeach. 

It, happened to be Monday, and the pony was 
fresh -very exceedingly fresh—snorting, and 
whisking his tail, and making sudden dashes, and 
rushes, and jerks, 

Nellie, with her mouth very firmly set, her 


had no time for conversation, and was driving 
very well, 
Passing from the town to the suburbs—from 





back, he would not listen to a. word of thanks, | the auturbs to the country, and once ont in the | 
it juet hurried on his coat, rushed into a fly | lanes—-she felt more at ease, and turned to say 


and tore off.’ 


“{ wonder who he 


1 


said Molly, eagerly 


“J wonder if we could find out in the visitors 
liste ? 

“Whoever he is, he i hero,” said Nellie, 
vith sparkling eyes ; “like one reads of ip old 
times, and I would think it an hottour to know 





| something to Mary ; when 


| 
| 
} 
} 


| 
| 


| 
i 


| imraovabile for several minutes. 


him, and I only hope we may meet somewhere 
or other again.” 

“You are not generally so enthusiastic about 
the sterner sex,” said her friend, with a Jaugh 
as they fought their way home against the | 
wind 

“No, T am not,” she answered, quickly ; 
"but this is the exception that proved the 
ru 

*HAPTER IX 
THE rescue of the two solliers, and 





ing circumstances attending that even ! 
chronicled in the Local Thunderrr, but no clue 
wae afforded t} 
name-—the stranger who had be 
hero. 

Some people said he was an officer, staying 
with onother officer in barracke ; aome said he 
was a foreign count—some said he belonged to a 

cht which had steamed away the next morning ; 
but no one was really one bit wiser than their 
newhbours, 

Molly and her friend of 

1 


at gave any hint‘of the stranger’s 
en the taysteriou 


ten talked ahout him, 
wondered who he was, where he came from, and 
would (hey ever see him again ? 

Their wish was gratified in 
manner before. long, and in the 
manner. 


Mrs. Hill had a pretiy po 


groom, 
The pretty pony had gone permanently lame, 
and was lately replaced by another—-a -cob of 
hands—-black brown, the fashionable 
extremely fast, showy, and handsome ; 
1 twenty guineas 


fourteen 
colour | 
price, one hy 
He had been purchased more 
tyle than character ; and his new 
discovered that he was a handful to dr 





9 ) 
sdred ar 


uistres 


6002 





ing out for somethingto shy at, and more than once 
had bolted for a short distance in a very alarming 
m*rnner 


jood-bye to the nice, quiet, peaceful country 








drives, among lanes where the young ladies could 
Jescend and gather wild 4 ‘sat their eave ; 
the ge, could pass 


could pick them from 
train, jingling countr; 
engines in safety, 

The new pony changed all that. 


, and traction 


we 





There never 


wes a drive now without some “scene.” Mra, For- | kerchief, he might tie it round his head. 


| 
' 
j oa" ght at nine o’clock that night. | 


i 
H 
} on the downs above, and seen the 
' 
' 
! 
' 


' 
| 
} 
at that instant, “a | 
child, or rathér a good-sized boy, suddenly jumped 
from a baok right iato the middle of the road ; f 
the pony gave a shy—a frightful shy to one side, 
then a plunge forward, dragging Neilie almost 
over the sp! ashboard, 

The fragile light little carriage’ rocked once, 
and recovered its balance—another lurch, and 
over it ‘went, actually upside down—wheels 
uppermost ! 

The groom and the young Jadies were shot out 
in three different directions, and away tore the 
pony, full gallop, down the road, with the remains 
of the trap at his heels 

‘ually kicking himself quite clear of every- | 
thing, he made off fora long aftervoon’s enjoy- 
ment in the free open country, aud ‘was only 





Meauwhile, bis victims in the road remained 

The first person ‘on the ground was the hero 
of the bathing accident, who had been walking | 
whole 


catastrophe. 
He came down ab express speed—sprang into | 
the road, and picked up the lady nearest to him, , 


| Miss Fortescue, 


“On, Vm so badd” she gasped, feeling help- 
| lessly for her hat, which had been flattered intc 
| 


| afraid!” she said, in 
very unpleasant | hold her, and Vil run to the farmhouse for 
following | help ; and, oh! look at Thomas !”"in a tone of | 
| horror, 
ly-carriage, and a 
pretty pony ; and was very fond of taking long | approached them, bleeding terribly. 
country drives, accompanied by Molly, aud a tiny | 


ior looks and | hurt your head, Thomas? 


is mouth was like iron; he was always look- himsel/ | 


| “But do look at Nellie, 
hurrying over to where her friend lay in a heap 


| 
} 
a pancake—her veil split up the middle—her dress | 


in ragsa—~her very gloves in ribbons, 


| Ti 
never mind me,” 


| 
“She's very much hurt I’m | 
a terrified voice. -‘* You 


beneath a bank. 





Thomas had had his head eut open, and nov 


‘I always knew he would do it, sooner or 
| later,” he said, breathlessly ; ‘bot Mrs, Hill | 
| would not be said or led, She's badly hurt, miss, 
I'm afraid, miss,” | 
| “No; I’m not!” said a faint voice, as she 
| struggled to sit up. “Oh! Mary, I. hope 7 have | 
‘not killed you and Thomas. You seem to have 
This is too much,” 
| staggering to her feet, “to turn us out in the 
road, kick the carriage to pieces, and go off with 
Look at my arms and hands!” dis- | 
playing « mass of broken skin and bruises. “And | 
oh!” suddenly catching a glimpse of the stranger 
; who had. been staying behind her all the time, 
and had assisted her to rise, though she never 
| noticed him. “It’s you again-—-you seem to come 
| in for theee kind of things !” mockivgly 
' 
( 





"l’in sorry to say I do,” be answered, gravely. | 
“T'm afraid you are -badly hurt.” } 
“No, not very badly.. Thomas looks mueh | 
worse. Here, Mary, if you could getat my hand- } 


look ai our clothes !—we are like millera—ragged 
millers, Where is my hat?” she asked;: looking 


“Thank you, very much”—to the 


“Tt is a mercy we are not 


the carriage and two or three cushions were 
strewn in the dirt, “and here we are. That is 
what remains of the trap, but where’s the pony ?” 

“Dead [ hope,” exclaimed Mary, viciously. 
“ Hateful little vicious beast! I knew he was 
going to do something to-day.” 

“ Why did you not tell mein time, my good 
girl,” said her friend, with a smile, “and we 
might have got out and walked. We will have 
plenty of walking as it is—three miles to Sea- 
beach.” 

“Tf you will be advised by me,” said the 
young man, who had picked up two parasols, a 
bracelet, and a card-case, “I would humbly sug- 
geat your walking down to that farm-house in 
the trees, reating, bathing your cuts asd bruises, 
and sending into Seabeach for a fly. I will fetch 
one for you if you like,” politely. 

“Thank you very much indeed. We will start 
off at once. No use standing here like—like 
Marius among the ruins of Carthage, is there ?” 
—-laughing. ‘And I daresay we shall be able.to 
find some little boy who will ru1 into Seabeach. 
and I hope they will be able to give us a cup of 
tes at the farmhouse.” 

“ That is what you ladies always havea craving 
for. No matter what your affliction, tea—a cup 
of tea~-whether you are crying, or going to be 
married, or have met with an accident, or come 
home from a dance.” 

“ Are the ladies of your family very partial to 
that cup thet cheers but does not inebriate!” 
she asked, with a smile. 

‘Tam not so fortunate ae to have any ladies in 
my family,” he said, rather stiffly. “ You’ seeio 
to be very badly hurt,” surveying the hand from 
whieh she was endeavouring to disengage a 
tattered glove with great dismay. “Allow me, 
and I will remove it,” and he did quickly, easily, 
and painleasly, with as apt fingers as if he had 
been a surgeon ; and in taking off the glove he 
discovered a wedding-ring. 

Yea, this pretty eathusiastic girl, whom he had 


| seen down on the beach in a passion of tears, who 


bore her upset now ao courageously, and made eo 


| light of many deep scars and cuts and bruises, 


was actually a married woman! Who would 
have thought it! 

In time they made their way down to the 
farmhouse and told their pitiful tale, and were 
received by the bountiful-locking mistress of- the 
house with much sympathy and, so to speak, oper 
arms, 

Thomas's head was bandaged, a boy was ‘les- 
patched for a fly, tea was got ready in the shady, 
eanded parlonr ; and Mary and Nellie were taken 
upstairs to a low room with casement window to 
have their wounds attended to, 

Scrapes and bruises were the worst—uo sprains 
and no beves broken: Nellie’s pretty freah white 
frock hung from her shoulders in rags. 

“Tt was quite awful,” she said; “ you could see 


| her bare arms,” 


And she gladly accepted an old white China 
silk shawl in which to wrap herself, which white 
silk shawl was Mrs, Merton’s, the farmer's» wife's 
pearl-of- price, and the very head and-front. of her 
wardrobe, 

After awhile, they having dusted their dres2¢* 
and smoothed their hair, and repaired themselves 
generally, carne down to tea, to which the strang* 
gentleman, who was loungiog outside, was also 
bidden. 

Thomas had been iv the kitchen, and soon they 
were seated round the shiny black oak. iabie, 
partaking of tea aud cream, brown bread and 
fresh butrer, as sociably os if they had known 
each other all their lives, and yet the larger num- 
ber of the company did not know éach others 
NMINES. Baer 

They were all in capital spirits, and laughed 
and joked about the dilapidated condition of the 
carriage, the probable whereabouts of the, pony, 
and 40 on, 





Just.“ Lad-tempered, vicious brute,” said. Lord 
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Ravenhill—for, of course, you have long ago 
guemwed that itis he. “Not fit for any lady to 
drive,  F wonder”-—looking across at Nellie, 
who, ‘wrapped in‘ the silken shawl, with aa 
unusval colour in her cheek, and pretty little 
Joose locks of her hair protruding over her 
forehead, was looking particularly well—“ I 
wonder,” “he said, slowly, “that your husband 
bought euch a brute, or allowed you to drive 
it.” 

At this seemingly harmless speech the 
lelicate colour sank from her cheeks, from’ her 
ips, and she said ina very cool, frosty sort of 
tone, — 

“My—-my busband has nothing to say to it. 
Iv is nothing to him.” 

Lod Ravenhill felt that he was snubbed, that 
he had been making too free with this dainty, 
proud young lady with the patrician features and 
the deep violet eyes. 

Something more than her mere words conveyed 
her annoyance—her eyes, her look, her little chill 
amile—and he turned for consolation to-theother 
young lady, the dark eyed, piquant-looking eom- 
pauion, and began to talk of something else ; 
and Mrs. Merton, who had. been out'into the 
kichen for afresh supply of cream, came in and 
wade a grand diversion by asking them if they 
had seen the grand account of the: two men who 
were ueatly drowned—the whole thing was in the 
Seabeach Express ? 

“Yes, we riot only saw it in the paper, but we 
witnessed the thivg‘iteelf 1!” said Nellie, who had 
recovered- ber good humour; “and this gentle- 
roan wae the one who went out in the boat and 
bought them in,” nodding her head, andemiling 
over #t her vds-d-vis, 

“ Bless my heart! you don’t say so. I'm proud 
to eee you under my rocf, sir. It was a wonder- 
fui fine thing to do.” 

‘No, nothing, nothing at all,” reddening’ good 


deal. ‘I. can’t allow you to be Jetting the cat | 


out of the bag with Mrs.—Mrs.—-Mra.— ? ® look- 
acrdss xb Nellie, interrogatively. |. | 

“ Hill, ny pame is Hill,” she shid; quietly. 

“Just the hatf of mine,” he returned, with 
a smile, and then followed the two girls to 
the open door, which led into an old fashioned 
garden, blooming with stocks, and pinks and 
paosies, and large bushes of fragrant laven- 
der. 

‘And won’t you ‘fell us the-whole of it?” 
said Molly, plucking a spray and’putting it in 
her bogom, * : 

“ We always had an idea we should meet you 
again, xt. least..I had,” said Nellie, colouring! 
“| had a*presentiment that I had not seen the 
last of you.” ' 

* And you had not,” smiling. 

What handsome dark eyes he had ! 

“No, and: I. am.so*glad to have an’ oppor- 
tunity of telling you how much I-—we—I"—~ 
stammering—“ thought .of what you did the 
other cay, It is a relief to:me to tell you,” 
blushing. 

“Tam afraid you are making a great deal’ of-a 
very trifling matter,” he. eaid, colouring ‘also. 
‘Please do not take the public’ into your: con- 
fidence and tell them that it was I. Spare me, I 
beseech you !”’ 

“Bow can we do that?” said Mary, with an 
anured shrug of her shoulders,-- “You forget 
that. we do not know your vame,” 

“That omission is scon remedied,” he eaid, 
cheerfolly,. “My name is Ravenhill—Hugh 
Ravenhill, I——Look out Mies What’s-your- 
name,” he interrupted, guiltily. “ Mrs, Hill 
has fainted !. There! Lay her down on the grass 
and I'll run in for some water.” 

: Coming back in an instant with Mrs. Merton 
if sa@id,—- 

‘ I thought she was a good deal more hurt than 
‘ pretended. She has been keeping up too 
muck, and now she has collapeed. You rub her 
hand ~not that one, that is the one that-is burt,” 
Ae--aid to Mary, authoritatively, 

Mary who was nearly as overwhelmed by the 
bews as ber friend, did pot seem to know what 
vhe was dving, but left all “the faoning and 
scent bottle business,” as he called it, to’ Mrs. 
Merton and himself. 


} 


success, and the patient came round and stag 
gered up and sat down ona bench outside the 
parlour winnow, looking as white as a sheet, and 
very much upset and ill, 

“T told you you were more hurt than you pre- 
tended,” said Lord Ravenhill confidently, ‘“ You 
ought to see a doctor the moment you go home. 
Such a capsize as you had is not to be laughed at, 
Do you think a little brandy would do her geod, 
Mrs. Merton?” turning to that elderly dame with 
an air of critical inguiry. 


tongue, “not brandy for millions ; the very smell 
of it is enough. Oh! here isthe ‘ly at last,” ehe 
added in a tone of intense relief, and their 
cavalier hastened to the avenue gate to throw it 
open and hold parley with the driver ; and whilst 
he was away Mary said in a significant low 
tone,— 

“J suppose we must give him a seat back to 
town, eh {” 

“Yes,” assented the other, wearily, “I suppove 
we must ;" and so Lord Ravenhill-drove back to 
Seabeach with his wife and her friend, little 
| knowing who one of his companions was. 

He was very kind and attentive to them ; mad 

| the coachman. drive slowly over rough places, 
| handed them out carefully at their own hall door, 
and declared his intention of calling to inquire 
the next day ; and, having seen them safely, on 
their own premises he took off his hat and walked 
away in the direction of the docks. 

“Mary,” eaid her friend, when they had told 
their adventures, and despatched seekers in 
quest of trap and pony, and reached the retire- 
ment of their own room, “did you ever kuow 
anything so awful as this?” casting her hat 
down upon the bed with a gesture of desperation, 
“Tt's too extraordinary! Fancy his being my 
husband !” 

“And fancy your husband being so nice!” 
smiling approvingly. 

* What am I to do? He will be coming 
here: he is Teddy's friend and ours now in a 
way, and J am sure we shall see a great deal of 
him, But if he ever has a glimmering of au idea 
of whom J am, T ehall leave you ail and run away 
to America |” 

“And if you do, you will be a great goose 
for your pains! Why should you run away?” 
 Because—because—JI would—and should.” 

* Because is no reason,” argumentatively. 





“Not for me,” said Nellie, suddenly finding her | 


blank he would have. not been ready with any 
reply. 

He asked himself over and over again, what ha 
was lying up in harbour for? and was-ashamed 
to tell himeelf the truth. 

He told himself that he wanted to ree more of 
Forteseue—such », rattling good fellow—it wa 
really well worth staying on a week-or two, to 
talk over their shooting experiences and yarns, 

| and fight their victories o'er again 

| He certainly did not like to admit to himeelf 
that be was anxioue to have another interview 
with Mrs. Hill, the “ pretty young widow,” as he 
had made up his mind she muat be—having sub- 
jected his friend Teddy to a vigorous cross- 
examination one evening after arrival on board 
the Constantia. 

“Look here, Teddy,” he said, after the des- 
zert had been placed on the table and servants 
had withdrawn, “what would you think of 
getting your mother and sister and Mrs, Hill 
; tocome for a cruise with me? We might run 
| down to Lisbon, and if they liked on to Gib. 
| Lovely weather, eh ! Lots of room, . you 
| see!" pointing te various gilt-panelled cabin 
| doors. “We haven’t a bad cook, you knew ; 
jand I'll yep a piano on board, and a lot of 
books.” 

“Tm sure they would like it awfully ; only we 
would be such a large party!” returned Teddy, 
| doubtfully, 
| “Nonsense! the more the merrier! Your 
| sister’s intended might come, too! Make things 
pleasanter for her, eh!” laughing. 

“Tf he could get leave!” ‘dubicusly. 

“Why not? Of course he can! Avd perhaps 
Mrs, Hill’s husband: would, join us, too} By- 
the-way, who is he, and where is he?” he asked, 
with well-dissembled nonchalance. 

“T should be uneommonly obliged to you if 
you. could tell me,” said Teddy, squaring his 
elbows on the table, and blowing «4 cloud of 
smoke into the air, “for itis more than I know 
myself,” 

“You don't say so!” said his companion, in 
amazement. “This is all humbug! You must 
have some idea,” 

“ Not the smallest, upon my honour, my dear 
fellow.” 

“Ta she-a widow ?” inquisitively. 

“Tf cannot tell you that, either,’” 

“But your mother and sister kaow /” inter- 





‘ 
i 








” 





” 


will never, never tell him ! { 
“No need of swearing,’ said Mary. “ I'll 
promise, and that will be enough, I've kept 
your secret pretty well, and I am not going to 
tell him now, unless you give me leave.” 
“Then you may be certain of one thing—I'll 
never do that!” 





CHAPTER X. 


For two or three days after the accident | 
Mrs. Hill remained in her room, the bruises and | 
ebrasions were go painful, 

She could not bear the friction of her ordivary 
dress, and she had been more shaken than 
any of the party, not only physically, but 
morally, ‘ 

Lord Ravenhill, who had discovered an old 
friend in Captain Fortescue, was now daily in the | 
house, brought home to Junch or dinner by the 
| 
| 





hospitable young officer ; whoa on his side spent a 
good deal of his leisure on board bis friend’s 
steam-yacht, now in..the inner harbour-—the | 
admiration of all passers-by—with her ravmy 
decks, large cabins, bright brassesa, and emart-| 
looking seamen, with her name, Constantia, in| 
golden letters, on the bande of their caps. 
The crew were not accustomed to be thus land- | 
locked for a week ata time in the very height of | 
the yachting season, and wondered and grumbled 
to themselves, as they played cards on deck, these 


"What on carth the skipper”—as they. could 
Lord Ravenhill" called be up to now ? and what 
was keeping him in Seabeach ?” 





After a while their efforts were crowned with 


! 

| 

maguificent Auguat sfternoons. | 
| 

1 


If he had been asked the question point 


“Here, Mary!” —~suddenly snatching up a | 
prayet-book—" swear to me on this, that you | 


rogatively. 

“Yes, they ‘know right enough, I imagine 
aud for once » pair of women have.been able to 
keep a secret.” 

But why should there be any mystery abou’ 
it ?’’ demanded the other, angrily. “If the man 
is dead, he is dead, and there’s'an end of it. And 
if he is not, he must be under some cloud and 
unable to show up, for she is a very pretty girl. 
It’s not likely he deserted her! .She-can’t be 
more than one-and-twenty.’’ 

“Oh, she is more than that,"’ said Teddy, re- 
flectively. “T'll tell you all 1 know ‘about it. 


| When IT eame home last time from India I found 


Mrs. Hill installed a8 a permanent inmates 
second daughter te my mother, and a sister to 
Mary, with whom she wae at school, I tricd 
to find out who she was, where she came from, 
and all that sort of thing, but my mother said 
that her former history was very painful, and 
she did not wish it to be talked about, nor the 
busband. At first I came to the conclusion 
that Mr, Hill was in the land of the living, but 
now I have quite made up my mind that he is 
dead and, iet ua hope, buried.” 

“Why .s0?? asked hia companion, ‘incredu- 
lously, 

“Because he is never mentioned. .She never 
gets any-letters from him, but not.only that, 
there is a kiad of silence about him that I 
covld not exactly explain, that. makes me fee! 
pretty sure that he:is not im the land of. the 
living. Besides, she was in the deepest mourviug 
when she carne to my mother, and she has a 
handsome jointure.” 

Ani the mourning and. the joiniure look 
like a widow, you think?" said Lord Ravenhil} 


lazily. 


“ What elee 2” 
“What else, indeed ! 


T daresay she marries 
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some scamp in her teens, and he led her a life Bianche’s next remark revealed the truth. hours pondering over this strange turn of events. 
or ® while, and then was obliging enough to ‘“T have spoken of this,” she said, calmly, but | One thing was abundantly clear—Nellie still 


make his exit to another world; but somehow 


she looks far more like an unmarried girl than 


either wife or widow.’ 
Nevertheless she is both, safe enough,” said 
Captain Fortescue, decidedly, 

‘Well, we need not count on Mr. Hill's com- 
pany,” returned his host pushing back his chair 
and rising. “ You must try and get your mother 
to come on a cruise. T’ll take the best care of 
the family and not bring them to grief; you will 
talk her round for me. Come along and take a 
turn on the pier, it's getting rather stuffy beiow. 
Have another cigar. There's the box, help 


mnureelt.’ - 
yourseli, 


The next afternoon Nellie was sufficiently 
recovered t muke her appearance in the 

rawing-room, looking extremely fresh and 
young and pretty in a soft white dress, with a 
silver belt and cecklet, and a bunch of carnations 
at her throat, 

Teddy Fortescue, the tea tray, and Lord 
Rave vhill, ntered simultaneously, and were 

made @yuaily Welcome, 

This was the meeting she had been bracing 
her up to for the last four days. She wanted 
to talk to him, as & complete stranger of course, 
yet knowing ali the time he was her cousin and 
lier husbaad, and then to let him go hia own way 









and allow their lives * wore to drift apart. } 

Lam glad to ae down, Mrs, Hill,” he } 
aaid, taking a low chair cl] to the tea-table. “I | 
hope you are quite recover from the effects of 
your accident.” 

Yes! quite, thanks,’ she answered, with- } 
oat looking at him, and continuing to keep | 


her eyes fastened on a satin sachet that she was 
embroidering for a bazaar. 

What had happened to he he asked him 
aelf, irritably Yended her in aay way 
She was quite different to the girl on the beach 
and io the farm house. Cool, self-contained, 
reserved, and distant | 





(To be continued.) 





A DELICATE POSITION, 


~——0i— 


(Continued from page £7.) 


‘ 


aughed, a 
I confess you have frightened 
mé ; you have ali the air of « Grand Inquisitor. 
Buf my conscience does not reproach me with 
any great enormity, so I think [ may venture to 
bear your yuestion.” : 

She did not respond to his playful dadinage, 
but continued with a serious air, 

“Carry your mind back to the night of the 
burglary? do you remember what happened 
then ¢” 


is it very serious, Blanchet” hb 
trifle uneasily, “ 


Lam aot likely soon to forget it,” he said, 
with « touch of humour, “[ had just returned 
from Myeon’s when I heard Misa Forrest scream, 
aud 4 seconds later caught sight of two 
fellow 1ing from the little door at the side of 
the house. One of thera was too quick for me, 
and darted ! 








behind the trees, but the other I 
managed to secure, Naturally he struggled 
violently, and in the ecufte I heard the report of 
a pistol, and dropped, the rest you know.” 

“Yes, bus the question is, how much do you 
know "7 
“J” with an air of surprise, “ nothing. I can 
only guess that come of you discovered um, and 
took me into the house.’ 

‘ep not be astonished when I tell you 


EEE 


You will 
that it was Miss Forrest, who found you !’ 

‘No!” after a elight hesitation, “ perhaps 
not, She would probabiy hear my cry, and the 
sound would direct her. But whither does all this 
tend, for there must be some meaning hidden in 
your remarks.” 

His uneasivess was perceptibly increasing. 
What had ocourred ? 


Had there been a scene ? 
Had Nellie, in a moment of weakuess betrayed | 
their secret ' 


resolutely, “because it was something which 
happened then suggested my question. Maurice, 
how long have you known Nellie Forrest t"” 

In his astonishment, the invalid almost eprang 
to hie feet. 

‘ Blanche!” he cried, “you are vot accusing 
me of disloyalty to you !’ 

“ T accuse you of nothing,” 
am asking a simple question.” 

The man lay back and reflected. Clearly it 
was futile to. maintain silence avy longer. 
Evidently the girl knew something, and it was | 
best now for all their sakes that ehe should learn ; 
the whole story. His confession was not auch a 
very dreadful one, he had fallen in ‘ove and been | 
rejected ; the whole story was eummed up iu 
that. 

“Tt is a painful subject, dear,” he commenced, | 
concerning which you wish me to apeak, but 
you have a right to know it. Without entering 
into details, I can tell you the whole affair in a 
sentence. Years ago I asked Misa Forrest to be 
my wife and ehe refused. Rather humiliating 
perhaps, but free from complications,” and he 
smiled cheerfully 

“ Maurice,” exclaimed the girl earnestly, ‘do 
not misunderstand what Iam about to say; but 
is this business so simple as if appears on the 
surface ?”” 

“YT do not follow you,” he said, impatiently, 
“the facts are clear enough. Yeara ago I asked 
& girl to be mv wife, and she refused ; what more 
need be said? Why discuss the matter now?” 

“ Better now, than that it should haunt us all 
our lives. I.ct us look it fairly in the face. You 
loved Nellie once; suppose ehe loved you! 
Suppose her love is co great at this very tims, 


she returned. “I 





| that it is slowly killing her!” 


She kept her gaze fixed steadily upon him and 
the expression of his face told her what she 
wished to ascertain. Strive as he might he could 
cot banish the lovelight from his eyes until 
Blanche had read his secret. 

She crossed the room and stood before him. 

“Maurice,” she said, gently, “do you not 
recognise the truth? I do nob blame you; 
always remember that, but we have made a mis- 
take, you and I, let us be thankful we have dis- 
covered it in time. Do uot reproach yourself 
dear; even now I could trust you with my life's 
happiness, and you would not fail me, but you 
cannet give me your heart’s love, for it is Nellie’s. 
Maurice, dear, I give you back your troth ; 
believe ce it is better so, however painful, it may 
appear at first. Im the years to come you will 
look back upon this day, and bless my action. 
One thing more, dear, let me say, for 1 do not 
wish you to over-estimate my sacrifice. This is 
exceedingly painful to me, and [ will nob dis- 
guise that there are many weary days in store 
for me, but at the same time I shall not suffer as 
Nellie would. Hush! do not speak, there is my 
aunt, I will wo to meet her.” 

Half-an-hour later when Mrs, Seymour entered 
the room it was evident that Blanche had told 
her everything. 

“My dear Maurice!" she exclaimed, “I 
scarcely know whether to offer you my sympathy 
or congratulations ; bub, as far as I can under- 
stand, Blanche has acted rightly. At ail events 
there is oue person who will be very pleased, 
Ah, L see you look puzzled! Have you forgotien 
Mr. Ferris and his dying uncle, whom he ts 
nureing? If the information of Blanche's free- 
dom dees not cut short the necessity for his 
attendance on that interesting invalid, I shail be 
much mistaken.” 

“Do you really mean 

The lady laughed. 

Why, it was patent to anyone with eyes; he 
loet his heart to her the first day he came, and 
although she does not know it, she is half in 
love with him already.” 

“Tf I only thought so,” he exclaimed, with 
sudden energy, “it would remove the chief 
souree of my distress.” 

“IT gm rarely deceived in these matters, 
Maurice ; 1 saw it long since,” 

That night, after retiring to his room, Maurice 


toved him. How Blanche had gained her know- 
ledge he had not asked ; but she would not have 
spoken so decisively, had not her authority been 
beyond question. 

Maurice desired to act with all fairness and 
houesty ; but it appeared te him that the matter 
had been teken out of his hands. Blanche had 
set him free from hia promise, and certaiuly he 
could not compel her to marry him. And unless 
he chose deliberately to deaden his feelings, he 
eould not but admit that her action was the 
salvation of at least two out of the three people 
involved in this wretched tangle. 

6 was idle to make pretence any longer. Had 
this coniretemps not occurred, he would have 
married Bianche and devoted himeelf to her ; 
but his love for her was not the fiassion which 
consumed his veins when he thought of Nellie, 
and he knewit. Heremembered Mrs, Seymour's 
remark, too, and derived some amount of comfort 
from it. If that lady had accurately divined the 
reason of his friend’s flight, then, after ali, come 
good might come from the wretched business. 
Ferris was young, wealthy, handsome, talented, 
aod iu every reapect suited to Blanche. He did 
not believe that as yet the latter had given his 
friend a single thought; still, it was far from 
improbable that in the course of time she might 
learn to care for him. 

One thing he resolved upon, aa he finished this 
troublesome introspection, he would write to his 
friend as soon as posaible, aud inform him that 
he himself was no longer engaged to Blanche. 

Meanwhile Nellie. unconscious of the interview 
between Blanche aud Maurice—for she had re. 
mained alone in her room al! the evening-~—was 
endeavouring to find some mode of escape frou: 
her miserable position, She could not leave 
Seymour Hall, for she had absolutely nowhere to 
go, yet if she remained it would be impossible to 
avoid meeting him, which she dreaced. 

What had Blanche told him? she wondered. 
What; would he dot Would he despise her 
openly, or treat her, as che richly deserved, with 
contempt ? 

She forced herself to appear at breakfast the 
next morning, and heard, with a sense of mingled 
relief and surprise, that Blanche was going on a 
visit to Lady Myson's, and would probably be 
absent for a week, 

Both the ladies greeted Ne!lie with their usual 
kindliness, though she thought Mrs. Seymour 
regarded her with a curious expression ; but the 
mea! passed without any allusion to Maurice, 
and, escaping as soon as practicable, she took 
Alec, and wandered away into the park. 

For two or three days she managed cleverty io 
avoid Maurice, for, although totally unaware of 
Blanche’s generous self-sacrifice, she felt an iv- 
atinctive repugoance to meet him, Still, this 
state of things could not continue for ever; the 
invalid was rapidly recovering strength, and, on 
the third morning succeeding Blanche's de- 
parture, he took his seat at the breakfast- table. 

They were very quiet, leaving Mre, Seymour 
to do most of the talking; but from time t 
time Maurice stole a cautious glance at the girl's 
face, striving to discover there soime confirmation 
| of Blanche's story. 

Presently Mra. Seymour, judging that Maurice 
would be glad to be left alone with the girl, took 
an opportunity to leave the room, on the plea of 
visiting the nursery; and before Nellic could 
follow her example the young man said, ‘ Miss 
Forrest, can you spare me a few minutes? I 
have something to say te you. I have kad 4 
letter from your publisher,” he added, hastily 
noticing the expression of alarm on her face. 

“Te is very kind of you to take euch trouble, 
she eaid; “but I think I would let that rest 
1 until you are stronger ; you have not evfficien!-y 
recovered to go into business matters yet.” 

Maurice blushed slightly ; he certainly had 
received a note concerning Nellie’s novel, thongh 
it was not of great importance, but it would 
serve as au excuse for an interview. 

“Tt is w nice morning,” be replied ; “and if you 
do not object, I think s little turn in the grounds 





| had plenty of food for thought, and he lay for 


would do me good. At the same time, I can tel! 
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you how your business is progressing. Wil! you 
come with me?” 

“Tf yon think it will not over-fatigue you,” 
she answered, “I will fetch my hat, and be with 
you, in s few minutes.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Mas. Seymour smiled to herself when Nellie 
jooked into the nursery to inform her that Mr. 
Stanhope wished to consult her respecting her 
book. 

‘Very good child,” she said, “run away, 
Perhaps the freeh air will put a little colour in 
your cheeks ; you are looking pale ; I must not 
let you work so hard, Alec, dear, have you not 
a kiss for Miss Forrest this morning ¢” 

Nellie raised the boy in her arms aud kissed 
him; then turned and went down to wiere 
Maurice was awaiting her. 

Though still suffering slightly from the pain of 
bis wound, the latter looked little the woree for 
his recent adventure, 

He raised his bat as the girl approached, and 
they walked slowly away from the front of the 
house, 

Fearful lest he should overtask hia strength, 
Nellie suggested that they should direct their 
steps to the summer-house, and he willingly 
ecquiesced in the proposal. 

“ By the way,” she said timidly, ‘I have never 
yeb expressed my sorrow at your accident. J 
need scarcely say how grieved I was, especially 
since had it not been for my stupidity, it would 
in ell probability not have happened.” 

He looked at her with a tender smile, 

“Yo what varied lights different people regard 
the same thing,” he remarked, “you express re- 
gret at what I shall always consider the luckiest, 
event of my life. It does not appear that the 
police will ever catch those gentlemen, aod upon 
my word I shall be extremely sorry if they do, 
for I owe them x heavy debt of grativude.” 

‘The speech puzzled her. 

“I certainly fail to perceive why you should be 
so excessively grateful,” she exclaimed, 

“And yet they did me a most friendly 
service,” 

The statement appeared so ludicrous that she 
laughed heartily. 

“T must confess you seem to me to havea 
queer idea of friendship; now for my part I 
should not care for such a novel mark of esteem 
as a leaden bullet.” 

They had reached the summer-house by this 
time, and before replying he waited until she was 
cowfortably seated, 

_ “Do you not know,” he aeked, “that what 
happened on that night prevented me from 
making a great—nay, an irreparable mistake ? ” 

She looked at him with an air of the most pro- 
found astonishment ; it was clear that as yet she 
‘ed not caught the drift of his meaning, 

He knew that he ought to proceed cautiously, 
but he was becoming restless and impatient. 
“Have you not heard,” he continued, “ of the 
changed relationship in which Miss Medway and 
myself stand towards each other?” 

_ Perbaps it was owing to the action of the fresh 
‘ir, about which Mrs, Seymour had spoken, but 
whatever the cause, the girl’s cheeks dyed with a 
crimson flush, and the foolish little heart flut- 
tered violently. 

‘Ido not know to what you refer,” she mur- 
‘oured, “ but—but don’t you think we are neglect- 
ing the publisher’s letter ?” 

Maurice laughed. 

“It was very remiss of me to forget that, but 
we will waive it for the moment; at present I 
wish you to understand that I am no longer en- 
gaged to marry Miss Medway.” 

A cold chill swept over the girl and she averted 
her head so that he should not see her face. What 
did it mean ! 


= he and Blanche quarrelled—and about 
1€ —_ 


ry eta seomed the enly solution of the mystery. 
“wy he had seen him and revealed the secret she 
‘ad discovered ; had even perhaps taxed him 


with faithlessness and treachery and they had 
separated in auger, 

She bit her lips to repress all sign of the agony 
which. was wringing her heart. 

Once before she had wrecked this man’s life, 
and now through ber wretched folly his happiaesa 
was sacrificed for the second time. 

The bitter mockery of it overwheimed her ; for 
she loved him so dearly, and her love brought 
him nothing but evil. 

To have ensured his happivess she would have 
given her life, and yet she seemed fated to in- 
volve him in misfortune and misery. 

Presently she raised her face, such a pitiful, 
tear-stained face, that he longed to clasp her in 
his arms, and said, brokenly,— 

**T will goto Blanche and tel! her the truth. 
Ske will listen to me; che must. [ will show 
her you are not in fault, that itis all a mistake, 
and I alone am to blame. Then she will come 
back, and you will be happy with her again.” 


have not quarrelled, we are the best of friends, 
but we have discovered in time that we were 
about to commit a great error-—that is ail.” 


look in her sad eyes, and he continued, gently, 
“ Blanche knows the truth ; she is aware that 


heart, and so we have agreed to part. 
darling, do you not see how it is? 
marry Blanche for 1 love you with all the 
strength of my nature. I fancied once my love 
was dead, but I know better now, | know that it 
will never die, that it cannot, even if you send 
me from you again. But you will not, my be- 
loved, you cannot for you love me, and [ will not 
give you up. I will be firm; no false pride, no 
unreal shame shall ever part us, for I cannot live 
without you, my darling.” 

“ And what of Blanche?” . 

“Blanche knows and approves of my design. 
Do not torture me unnecessarily ; if you refuse 


do not drive me to despair.” 
The girl placed her hand ia his and turned to 
hi 


m. 

“‘ Maurice,” she eaid softly, ‘‘there is no need 
for reserve between us two, and Iam willing to 
own frankly that I love you; that I have loved 
you always. I refused you once, and I have 
given you wy reason, & poor one, doubtless, as I 
see now, but at that time J was an inexperienced 
girl and acted according to my light, As my love 
was then, so it is now, and if you think I can 
honourably become your wife after all that has 
passed, then I am willing to marry you.” 

He tock her in his arms and rained passionate 
kisses upon her lips. 

“My darling,” he cried, “mine to love and 
cherish ag long as life lasts, may I prove worthy 
of the precious charge entrusted to me.” 

He drew her head down 2n his shoulder, and 
for a long time they sat in silence too happy for 
speech, 

Mrs. Seymour was sitting in the drawing-room 
when they returned, and Nellie would fain have 
slipped by to her own room, but the elder lady 
called her back. 

“ Well, child,” she said gaily, and with a merry 
twinkle in her eyes, “what is the publisher's 
wonderful news ? It has taken a considerable time 
to discuss.” 

The girl’s eyes drooped and with a pretty 
blush she hid her face on the gentle lady’s 
shoulder. 

“Oh, Mrs. Seymour,” she murmured, “I do 
not know what you will say, but I am so happy ; 
if it were not for thinking of Blanche, I believe 
there would not be a happier girl in the world,” 
and, probably by way of proving her statement, 
she burst intoa flood of tears. 

Mrs, Seymour kissed her gently. 


have no uneasiness ; the pain will naturally be 
sharp for a space, but it will not break her 
heart. Now run away and lie down, I am very 
glad for your sake, my child,” and she gave ber 
another loving embrace. 


Blanche did not return to Seymour Hall until 





after Maurice had departed, but one morning 


i 


} 


“Do not fear for Blanche,” she whispered, “I | 


“You do not understand,” he said slowly, “ we | 


The girl gazed at him with a strange yearning 


even if I married her she would never posseas my | 


me now, I shali never marry, for I love only you ; | 


Nellie received a letter from her which comforted 
her greatly. 


My puar Neuutp,” the note ran, “ of course I 
| have heard all the pews from Auvt Alicia, and I 
tender you my hearty and sincere cougratula- 
tions. Lam able to do this without reserve, for 
every day makes it plainer to me that my own 
love for Maurice was not nearly so deep and true 
(ag yours, In fact Lam almost ashamed of my- 
aelf when I think how little the chauge has 
aifected me. 

‘The Mysons are extremely kiud, and I am 
enjoying my visit iinmensely, By the way, do 
you remember Maurice's friend, Mr. Ferris? It 
appears he isan old acquaintance of the family, 
and came here quite unexpectedly shortly after 
the commencement of my visit. His previous 
visit to Seymour Hall naturally established a sort 
of bond between us. He is » general favourite 
here aud certainly makes himself most agreeable. 
Remember me kindly to Maurice when you write 
to him. 





“ Ever your sincere frieud, 
“ BLANCHE.” 


| Nellie shoved the letter to Mrs, Seymour, who 
laughed and said,— 


“My dear, I fancy Maurice was right when 


Nellie, my | he called those men his friends, and I am qaite 
I canvot | sure at least that Mr 
° »” 


Ferris would agree with 
him. 

Now that everything was settled, Maurice 
pleaded eagerly that the wedding should be fixed 
for an early date, and Mrs. Seymour added her 
influence to his. There waa no reason for delay 
she urged; she would charge herself with 
Nellie’s trousseau, and she insisted that the cere- 
mony should take place from her house. 

Finally, a date wag agreed upon, for the fired 
week in the new year, aud the Hall beiug forth- 
with given over to an army of dreasmakers, 
Maurice reluctantly tore himeelf away to see his 
father, and make the necessary arrangements, 

The morning of the day dawned bright and 
clear, and the quaiut, old-fashioned church was 
filled with spectators, aa the wedding party 
entered. 

Very beautiful and happy did Nellie look as 
she stood by the altar repeating the vowe which 
bound her to the proud, handsome man at ber 
side, end when, later on, they left the Hall for the 
South of France, where it was intended to pass 
the honeymoon, there were not a few of Mrs, 
Seymour's guests who envied Maurice his prize. 

One morning, abovt two months Iiater, 
Maurice and his wife were seated at breakfast in 
a comfortable room at Meatone when the mail 
arrived. From a bundle of letters he drew one 
addressed ina lady’s handwriting. 

“From Mrs, Seymour,” he said, “shail I read 
it?” 

Nellie gave a bright smile of assent, and break- 
ing the seal, he read, — 

“Seymour Hall. 

“ My psar Mavrios,— 

“ We were exceedingly pleased to receive 
Nellie’s letter, and to hear that you were enjoy- 
ing yourselves so famously. As you intend re- 
turaing so shortly, I should not have written 
now, only I have a piece of news which I know 
will interest you both, Perhaps the fact that 
the information enhances my reputation as a 
prophet makes me the more eager to impart it, 
for that which I foretold hae come to pasa. Mr, 
Ferris has made good vee of his opportunity, 
and yesterday Blanche, who is sti!! staying with 
me, announced that she has consented to become 








hia wife. So you see, my dear Maurice, here is 
another illustration of the old proverb ‘ All’s 
well that ends well.’ Nellie, | know, will be 


| delighted, for now her mind will be at rest. 


“Your sincere friend, 
* Anica Sgruour,” 
Nellie turned to her husband, a rich smile 
illumining her face. 
“YT am so glad dear,” she said simply, “ Mre 
Seymour is right, now I can be perfectly happy.” 


{Tux END.] 
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FACETIA. 


Lawyer: “ Are you a single wan?” Witness: 
*WNo, sor; Oi'm a twin,” 

J “Does that new novel turn out 
hap} Wife: “It doesn’t say. It only says 
they ‘e married,” 











| Sue WANTED THR Barcar,—Through an error 
| of the clerk the sign read thus-—“A great bar- 
; gain! Last one left! Formerly five dollars. 
| Now offered for eight.” And Mrs. Bargain-byer 
| paid eight dollers for it, and went home happy. 

“ Dips’? Swiveller fail in business!” “ Five 
| times,” “Ain’t wortha penny?” “Not one.” 
| “What's he doing for a living?” “ Writing 
| articles on ‘Commercial Success, and How it is 


rus,” said the tired man as he staried | Achieved.’” 
. } 1 ‘ 4; 7. e ee te > 
iy up the Jast digh f stare 3 another | ous er , 
d | “So he was killed in getting out of the train ” 
’ Ee "Ss are very deceptive,” remarked eS “And a total stranger?” “ Yes, 
er we Ste id Ok se . the » remarked | «hen how do you know that he leaves a wife?” 
7 suor. es, epier i witha avonna: . E . ° . 
Sees eee ee ‘a8; |)" Easily; he hed five unposted letters in his 
especially farewel! appears ro ‘ pocket.” 
, Bat Wry.—-He: “J spoke to himi 3 , ’ . 
%, us Re ef " a ‘9 a my dearie, bui that’s a tender little song 
French, but he didn’t understand me, She : . 


” 


*T don't wonder ; he's a Frenchman. 

“Ane you fond of dogs, Mies V Arndt?” 
‘Very. How did you know?” “Oh, I notice 
there’s always some young puppy followiug you, 

Littte D “What kind of a kiss is a stage 
kiss?” Little Dick (a close observer): “It’s a 
kias that doesa’t rub the powder off.’ 
kias th the powder off.” 

Binpan: “Did the editor send that joke back 
to you?’ Shuhite: “ Yes.” Bildad: “ That’s 
funny.” Shuhite: “ The editor said it wasn’t,” 

Lanpuaby : “* You haven’t touched your coffee, 
ything unusual the watter with 
14: “* Well, yea, it’s hot.” 





7 


Mr. Jones An 


it?” Mr. Jon 


Mistress : “What would you do, Bridget, if 
you could play the piano as well as { can?” 
Bridget: “Sure l’d go on learning until I could 
nlav it decently,” 

Visrror Gin the asvlum! Who is that wild- 
lookingg man in the dangerous ward?” Atten 
dant: “Poet. He tried to write a poem with a 
hyme for ‘chrysanthemum 

CaoLiy Sarpy I think there’s somethi 
wrong with my bwain, Miss Kostick ; who would 

see about it Miss Kostick: “I would 
survvest a umtcroscopi ' 

Has your daughter stopped her music 
lessons ¢’ “Yes, on account of sickness,” 

Vhen wili she be able to goon?’ “As soon 
as the neiyhbours are well enough to endure it 

OuUBLEOAY: “ Miss Twilling rejected me the 
other night, but she let mo kiss her before we 
parted, Podmore (‘reflectir ‘Did she? Vil 
oe ound to-uight and vor¢ pose inyself,”’ 

NelGHBOUR (avgrTi “Your bey has 


stones at my cat, and T hope you 
will give him what he deserves.’ Second ditto: 
; Lim eixpence | 


been throwing 


‘Twill, VU give i 
He ‘s«ho prides himeelf on hia bly ag 


eny, Miss Newton, let’s get married.’ Miss 


inftnees): 


Newton. “Oh, al) right, [im engaged to Mr, 
Goodwin, Who'll you marry ?’ 
‘*Trnes you don’t hate me, Laura, dear?” 


. N Geors t would 
be ridiculous for me, to marry y 
firat man that bas proposed co me 


Wish me luc} J an 


the conservat ry to pr pose to Miss 


e, I like you well enough, but 
FRAN! going into 
Dar! ngton,” 


Harry: “ Wel!, brace up. oli man, You look 
frightfully depressed.’ ira Ah, yes! ] 
fear am going into a decline. 

“Do vou tink vou love me, Denniat” asked 
Judy. “Go ‘way, rin ay ree I do.” 


" “Be the way 
appreciate your prisence when Oi m awey from 


ye 


“ How do | i know it, Deunis ? 








( canEss: “ You see, my Cear, the Anti 
podeans live on the other side of the earth, and 
they only go to hed when we are getting up.” 
Daisy: “Then I suppose brother Jack ie an 
Antipode, isn’t hi 

*T FIND wy lessons in bread-making have saved 
18 Many dollars “But 1 thought y mu couldn't 
eat it, yon said} We t, b [ make | 
playthings for the baby out of it, and they never | 
break r wear ont 7 

AT THE CONCE: pos: “ Who is 
the author of this sym Mrs. Newrie 
(consulting programe) : > forgotten. Oh, | 
here it ~Aliegro Moderato, an Italian, I 
auppese. hat a lot of things he scema to 
write 


i 
You are the | 


| you've sung tome. It took me hack to the days 
| when I was a happy child, working on my father’s 
| farm ; and while I listened to your voice, dear, I 
| seemed to hear the old fold-gate creaking as it 
| swung.” 

| Tracurn: “Now, do you see the ditterence 
| between animal instinct and human reason ! 
| Bright Boy: “ Yes’m. if we had instinct, we'c 
know everything we needed to without learning 
| it; but we've got reason, and have to study 
} ourselves mos’ blind or be a fool.” 








Donaup (after the ball): “ May I call on you | 


occasionally, Miss Lester? We eeem as old 
friends. Have I not seen you comewhere before $” 
| Miss Lester (cuttingly): “Yes; you eaw me 
| hanging on to the strap in the car one day last 
| week, white you were sitting down,’ 
|} “Waat'’s John doing now?” “Oh 
| College.” “And Willian!” “A barrister. 
“And Dick?” “A doctor.” “And the old 
man!” “Well, he isn’t doing anything in 
| particular, except supporting Jobn, and William, 
| and Dick. 
| THe girls were admiring a statuette of Andro- 
meda, which was labelled “ Executed in Tierra 
Cotta.” “ Where is Terra Cotta?” asked one of 
them, with probably some vague idea of Terra 
del Puego. “Lam sure I do not know,” was the 
| reply, “ but I pity the poor girl, wherever it is.” 
Hovsexgerenr: “Those eggs you so'd me were 
| stale, and I asked you for fresh-laid eggs.” 
Dealer (patronizingly 
madame, not salted, and they are laid eggs, 
madame, manufactured. Had you desired 
gs recently taken from the nest, you should 


| © ; ; 59 
j have asked for freshly laid eggs. 


he’s av 


»? 








} 








} dinner, aud whew the waiter avked him what he 
} would have for dessert he became sarcastic. “I 
want nothing,” he svapped, “and want it quick.” 
| The waiter looked over the menu imperturbably. 
| All right, boss,” he responded politely, “ but 
; tain’t on the bill 
| “Dro you find out what that woman was 
hollerin’ about!” said Farmer Noakes’ wife, 
| when that old gentleman returned to their room 
j in the hotel. “I asked the boy with the pro- 
grammes,” he replied. ‘“ What did he eay?” 
| © He said it was ‘ I] Trovatory,’ 
| show my ignerance by askin’ more questions 
| But I s’pose it’s the fashionable name fur tooth 
| ache,” 
| Wuutsr strolling down a country lane one day, 
a farmer met atmall boy puffing vigorously at a 
clay pipe. “My lad,” said he, “you ought not 
to smoke yet ; what is your age?” “ Ten, zur,” 
waa the reply. “Ten,” exclaimed the farmer in 
| astonishment, “if you start smoking when you 
| are twenty it will be quite soon enough.” © Well, 
| zur,” he replied, “I ha’ smoked ever since I were 
| @ little un, and I think I shall stick to it now.” 
| In was at the breakfast table, and the young 
| woman’s appetite was rather delicate. “No, 
| thank you,” she said as her father offered her 
some wheat cakes, “I quite agree with Herbert. 
He says he can’t sisnd wheat cakes.” “Is Her 
| bert the young man who wae here last night?” 
| asked her father, laying his knife and fork down. 
Yes.” “And who met the milkman when he 
started home?” “ Y-yes.” “ Humph,” and he 
sumed operations with the knife and fork ; 
[ suppose he'd have been here yet if he had 


” 


it'll cost you extry 1” 


‘1 \ppened to like wheat cakes for breakfast 


“Those eggs are fresh, | 


+ THw guest wos not at all satistied with his 


‘I didn’t like to | 


| Munisvex (to Rory): ‘ Why weren’t you at the 
kirk on Sunday t” Rory: “I was at Mr. Dunlop's 
kirk.” “YI don’t like your runving about ty 
strange kirks in that way. Not that I object to 
your hearing Mr. Dualop, but I’m sure ye widna 
like yer ain sheep straying away into strange 
pastures,” “I widna care @ grain, sir, if it was 
better grass.” 

A waacish Cambridge proctor once received 
a visit from a Mr. Pilgrim, an undergraduate 
of St. Peter’s College, to pay a fine inflicted 
on him for parading the streets at night with. 
out cap and gown. The don, whose Christi: 
name was Paul, said with a bland smile, “ Ab, 
most apposite; a pilgrim goes out to roam 
improperly attired, and his University gets 
redress in the form of Peter’s pence.” “No, 
sir,” growled the student; “she robs Peter to 
pay Paul,” 

“Sirs,” said Mrs, Comfort, as she looked up 
from her reading, “is it an awful thing for one 
man to call another a liar?” “Not from my 
standpoint.” “But here is a case where a man 
was killed for it.” “Then the killer will be 
hanged, as he deserves to be.” “ Were you ever 
| called a liar?” ‘* Lots of times.” “ And what 
| did yon dot” “Took time to think it over. If 





I had lied, then being called a liar was no more 
toan I could expect. If I didn’t lie, the man 
| who called mea liar thought I did, and should 
| be argued and reasoned with and made to 
| apologize, While I was taking time to think it 
| over the man generally left, and so there was no 
; oceasion to pursue the subject any farther.” 

| Aw old physician, who numbered a-uongst his 
| patrons avery wealthy titled family, was recently 
| called in to preseribe for a slight ailment of the 
| eldest aon, & young gentleman of about twenty 
| three years of age. ‘A slight cold!” said the 
| doctor, “due, I should say, to exposure!” 
| adding, “ Courting some young lady, I suppose, 
leh?” “Well, yes, doctor |” replied the young 
| fellow, who as well as the rest of the family 
| was accustomed to the eccentric ways of the old 
| man; you are quite right for once!” “ Ah, I 
| thought so!” snappishly retorted the doctor, 
| really angry at being kept in ignorance ; “ some 
| fortune hunting miss, I suppose. Who is the 
husey?’ “Your daughter, sic!” replied the 
| young nobleman, 






; 

} . - 

| SH was waiting for him,— 

| ‘hering her brows like gathering storm, 

Nursing her wrath to keep it warm,” 

| . 

| And when he entered the room she began: 

| * This is a nice time of night to——~"’  “ I—er— 

| hice—~know I’m late,” he hastily interrupted, 

| but ¥ couldn't help it, my dear, Club had— 
er—big discussion on female beauty.” “ Aud 


| what had you to do with that!” demanded 
| the ireful wife: “More’n any one there | 
| was the one—er--who had the most beautiful 
| wife en’-—er—'course the best authority on 
| female beauty, an——~” “ Why don’t you take 
| off your overcoat, Henry? Let me geb your 
It’s awful cold outside; I 
think you must be half froze.” Halé a mince 
later Henry was snugly ensconced in his eas 
| chair with his wife at his feet putting on be 
| slippers. 
| Jw one of the Midland counties there js a 
| religions house belonging to the Institute 
| Charity. The religious folk continue the good 
| works of the medieval monasteries in cispea ng 
| food and clothing to all poor applicants, Som 
| time agoa man presented himself at the door 
| minus boota, and begged for an old pair. Now 
| it happened that a brother had seen him, before 
approaching the monastery, remove and hide it 
the grounds his own boore. So the applican! 
for bounty was asked te wait while a pair 2 
| found for him. The brother aforesaid weit to 
the shrubbery, and entering by another ¢oo! 
brought the man his own boots, saying, “I hope 
that these may fit yon!” The aan’s face wa 
picture, but he had xo alternative but to accept 
his own again as though he had never seen ibem 
| before. The artful dodger recognised the fact 
that if the brethren were as gentle as doves they 
| were also considerably wiser than the serper’ 
[and made off as quickly as possible, 


| slippers for you. 
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SOCIETY. 


PASSEMBNTERIE and fur are mixed in the 
trimmiugs on a lately imported cloth dress, 

Tux Queen, it is expected, will not go from 
Windsor Castle to Balmoral until early in the 
first week in June, 

Wuirs dotted muslin is to be one of the 
popular materials for this summer, The making 
and trimming are modified to suit the style of 
the wearer. 

‘Tne Ewperor of Germany hopes to be able 
to arrive in the Solent on the morning of 
August 2nd, which would permit him to visit 
Goodwood races on the Cup day, 

Tux visitors of interest this season will be 
Prince Henry of Prussia, the sailor brother of 
the German Emperor, and his wife, and of 
couree the Emperor himself, who will visit the 
Queen at Osborne. 


Yas Duke of York has been invited to visit 





Grimsby in July for the purpose of opening the 
new graving dock for fishing-vessels which hag | 
just been constructed there by the Manchester, | 
Sheflield, and Lincoloshire Railway. The Duke | 
will stay at Brocklesby Park, with Lord and 

Lady Yarborough, if he accepts this invita- 

then. 

Tue Queen’s consent, “as a matter of 
courtesy,” had to be asked for the betrothal of 
Prince Alfred of Coburg, Hereditary Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and his cousin—the 
eighteen-year-old Duchess Elsa of Wurtemburg 
out the German Emperor’s consent had to be 
obtained in a very official way. 

las final function of importance this season 
will be the garden party given by the Prince and 
Princess ef Wales at Marlborough House on 
July 7th, at which the Queen has promised to 
be present, and at which also the new Royal 
bride and bridegroom, the Grand Duke and 
Grand Duchess of Hesse, will also probably be 
geen, 


Tus Czar was greatly irritated on learning 
recently that gambling on @ large scale was 
carried on at the St. Petersburg Yacht Club, 
and that enormous sums of money had been | 
there. His Majesty has intimated his , 
intention of ordering a rocdification of the club | 
rules by which a certain limitation would be 
placed on the amounts to be staked by players. 

Tae Princess of Wales, who is a great lover of | 
animals, has recently written to Sir George | 
Measom, chairman of the commitiee cf the | 
Home for Lost and Starving Dogs, saying that 
she is willing to become a patron and a subseriber 

the Iustitution. Receipts have fallen off of 
late, though the number of animals brought to | 
the institution is ever on the increase. The 
Princess, who fs. very tender-hearted over the 
sufferings of dumb creatures, is taking great 
interest in the home, 

Tue Queen has inspected a number ot | 
villas in the neighbourhood of Florence with a | 
view to purchasing one, which her Majesty | 
intends to present to Princess Beatrice. The | 
Queen would like to buy, or to take, a long 
lease of the Villa Petraca, which is a Royal 
residence, but it has been for many years 
Hecried., This villa is quite a small house, but 
ines beautiful grounds and occupies a lovely 
“0 \Uon looking down on the Pistoria-road from 
) iderable distance 
‘8 Railway authorities take good care that 
iag shall be lacking in the official inatruc- 
that may secure perfect safety when the 
ueca travels, Men are posted at intervals of 
sbous half @ mile along the whole line, all 
‘acthg points are plugged over which the train 
pisses, in dull weather a guard travels on a 
plot engine a few minutes in advance of the 
“een, araply provided with hand and fog 
‘nas; the line is kept absolutely clear for 





jost 


; 


tions 


‘rau, superintendents and station-masters have 
Personally to,-see the train pass, and even the 


plstelayers, gatemen and gangers have special | 
ashi uctiong, } 





|} and one tablespoonful of butter. 
| in the frying-pan. 


STATISTICS. 


A BUSHEL of sweet potatoes will yield a gallon 
of alcohol, 

Sv, Perzr’s Cuurcy, in Rome, will contain 
fifty-four thousand persons. 
~ Tae falls of Niagara are travelling backward 
at the average rate of nine feet » year. 

Tue total length of the Manchester Ship Canal 
is 354 miles, The average width at water level 
is 172 feet, and the minimum depth 26 feet. 

THE great apread of instruction in the English 
language in Japan, has naturally led to a growing 
demand for English books. Over £5,000 English 
books of all classes were imported last year, as 
against 40,000 ix 1385. 





GEMS. 


Farrn is the greatest builder, and envy the 
greatest destroyer. 


Sociery is built upon truest, and trust upon 
confidence in one another’s integrity. 


Goon will, like a good name, is got by many 
good actions, and lost by one, 

Tue primal duties shine aloft like stars ; the 
charities that soothe and ‘ieal and bless are scat- 
tered at the feet of men ‘ike flowers, 

Covurrasy lives by a multitude of little sacrifi- 
ces, not by ‘sacrifice of sufficient importance to 
impose any burdensome sease of obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





VerceTaBLe Hasu.—Chop—not very fine—the 
vegetables left from a boiled dinner and season 
with salt and pepper. To each quart of the 
chopped vegetables add half a cupful of stock 
Heat slowly 
Turn into a hot dish when 
done and serve immediately. Lf vineger is liked, 
two or more tablespoonfuls of it can be stirred 
into the hash while it ia heating. 

Caocotate Ictna.—Quarter of a pound of 
icing sugar, two ounces of chocolate, s few drops 
of essence of vanilla. Have the chocolate grated 
and put it in a small pan with one tablespoonful 
of water, Stir over the fire till the chocolate is 
quite melted, then stir in the sugar (it should be 
sifted), The icing should now be smooth and of 
® consistency to pour. It may need a very little 
more water orit may not. It is then poured on 
the cake and spread. It gets hard in a few 
minutes. The best cake for it is a plum or 
sponge cake. 

Swiss Popprna.—One full breakfast cup grated 
bread, two ounces suet chopped, quarter pound 
sugar, & little nutmeg, one pound of apples, a 
a little water, Peel and slice the apples, and 
stew them with one tablespoonful of the sugar 
and a little water to keep them from burning. 
Mix in a bowl the bread, suet, nutmeg, and what 
remains of the sugar. Grease a pie dish, and 
put in the bottom of it half of the mixture in 
the bowl, then pour in all the stewed apples. Put 
on the top all the remainder of the mixture, 
making it smooth, Put the pudding in the oven 
for about half an hour. 

Poacarp Eacs awp Karu.—Take two heads 
of green kail aod wash well, put them into plenty 
of boiling water with a dessertspoonfu! of salt 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





W3aEn the ostrich is to be divested of its plumage 
@ long bood is placed over its head, and it is then 
confined in a railed enclosure about 3 feet square, 
The birds rarely show fight. 





Sturagon for their size are the weakest of al} 
fish ; they are found in some parts weighing over 
a ton, but are perfectly helpless when attacked 
by a swordfish the size of a herring. 

Here are fifteen varieties of the word mother, 
all bearing a distinct resemblance: Anglo-Saxon, 
modor ; Persian, madr ; Sanscrit, matr; Greek, 
meter ; Italian, wadre ; French, mare ; Swedish, 
moder; Danish, the same; Dutch, moeder ; 
German, mutter; Russian, mater; Celtic, mathair; 
Hebrew, em ; Arabic, am. 


Diet for athletes among the Greeke was a very 
different thing from that prescribed for those aé 
the present day, The Greek candidate for a prize 
at the games was publ on a diet of new cheese, 
dry figs, boiled grain, milk and warm water, but 
allowed no meat whatever, and on this apparently 
simple diet great efficiency in athletic sports wae 
attained, 

Iy South America there is a small fish that not 
only attacks its fellows of the sea and river, but 
is greatly dreaded by the natives, who, during 
certain seascne, have to ford the streams in which 
the carbitos is found. Bathers are often attacked 





| 


| This horrible swing was © siuall box fixed upon @ 





and a pinch of baking soda, Buil till quite ten- 
der. Take out and press all the water out. Take 
away all the Sbres and stringy parts, and chop up 
very finely or put through @Wieve. Put this back 
into a small saucepan with a teaspoonful of but- 
ter, a pinch of sugar, salt, and pepper, and mix 
thoroughly till quite hot, Put ona dish smoothly | 
and flat. Poach two fresh eggs and put them on | 
the top and serve hot. This is most excellent 

l 


at this season, and may be eaten with bread or 
potatoes, 


Kail is a substitute for spinnach 


by them, the sharp, chisel-shaped teeth taking a 
bite from the flesh wherever they attack. They 
are perfect scavengers, cating the animals that 
float down the river, dead or alive. 

Ix the very middle of the Atlantic Ocean, at 


| about the place the twenty fifth meridian from 


London crosses the equator, it iv said there is a 
spot far beneath the wavea which iv almost con- 
tinually agitated by submarine earthquake shocks, 
These are often of such violence as to hurl great 
columns of water high in the air, or to make waves 
that are a standing menace to vessels coming in 


| that vicinity, 


In Holland the following poetic names for the 
months are now in use :--January, Lauromaand, 
chilly month; February, Sprokelmaand, vege- 
tation month ; March, Leutmaand, spring month; 
April, Grassmaand, grass month ; May, Blow- 
maand, flower month; June, Z mermaand, sum- 
mer month; July, Hooymaand, hay mouth ; 
August, Oostmaaud, harvest month : September, 
Herstmaand, autumn month; October, Wyn- 
maand, wine month; November, Slogmaand, 
slaughter month; December, Winnermaand, 
wiuter month. 

Tre Esquitm: 1x of the Arctic practise an in- 
genious metho * slaughtering wolves, planting 
astake in the ice with a blade of flint fastened 
to the upper end. About the flint Llade they 
wrap a piece of blubber, which freezes bard. 
Presently along come some wolves and lick at 
the blubber, until the edges of the flint cut their 
tongues. Tasting their own blood, they beco ne 
frantic and attack each other, the fight continu- 
ing until the whole pack lies dead, Nex! day the 
artful hunter comes along and skins them. ‘hat 
is one reason why wolfskin rugs are so cheap to- 
day. 

Awona the many fearful methods once invented 
to cure lunatics of their madnees one of the most 
curious waa the circulating swing, mentioned 
favourably by physicians of the last century. 
pivot, and worked by a windlass, The “inflexible 
maniac, or the maniac expecting a paroxysm, wa 
firmly strapped ina sitting or recumbent posture, 
The box was then whirled round at the averapy 
velocity of » hundred revolutions a minute, and 
its beneficial effect was supposed to Le heightened 
by reversing the motion every six or eight minutes, 
and by stopping it occasionally with a sudder 
jerk. The results of this swing (which occa 
sionally brought on concussion of the brai.a) wer: 
profound and protracted sleep, intense pe: spira- 
tion, mental exhaustion, and a not unuatural 
horror of any recurrence to the same remedy 


which left a moral impression that acted as i 
temporary restraint. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sei | 





W.—We do not know. 
i 
8. G.—Your quvcstion is indefinite, } 
L.. F,—Tho frst marriage was legal, 
Poor Prvs.--You must see a doctor. 
C. C.—You cannot recover debts from @ minor. 
Anxious Ont.—Wo are unable to exlighten you 
Liva.— What tt is you could ascertain from a dealer 
Lecaurry.~-Depends on the exact terms of contract. 
An Otp Respen.---We do not suswer letters privately. 
Bow. -—-It would be best to have it properly done at the 
batters 
Rooxr.--Explain your case at the County Court 
oli ce. 
Ronaup.—Yo 
law yor. 
Anruoun.--All receipts for £2 or more must have a | 
stanip 
Bu. M astisted pagae yes at avy time tothe United 
States 


hal better show the agreement to a 


A. &--The churchwerdens of a paish are ex-officic 
Quesaist.--Quite legal for the Duchess of Albany & 
marry again. 
oO. @. H.—On 


inte the case. 


ly a lawyer can tell you alter inquiring 


Lrurax, i had better ingufre at the theatre; we 
have no rex 
ALRKANDER.—The rate of the annuity varies with each 
additional yeur, H 
. ' 
Parra.-—The boy must be fourteen, or have passed the | 
aixth standard. j 


8B. G.—It ie not necessary that you should be present 
at reading of wil! 

Biien.—-There is a coment apacia'ly 5 
pose at artiste shops. 
a found more « 


id for the pur- 
QuraLp.--Suger es3 in nearly all 
vegetable substunves 

An Inguiaise Reapen.—It takos about ten weeks to 
build a raiiwey engine. 

W. B.—The husband's creditors have noclaim on any- 
thing belonying to the wife. 

Auec.--A lawyer ean charge for all papers he writes, 
sertificates or austhing olse 


1 


velted with 





Ow Sunscripner,.—Glue, 
best coment for yr purpose. 

D. N.—The Married Women's Property Act came iato | 
force on the ist January, 1883. i 

OLarA.— Nothing haz yet been discovered better than | 
@ little milk light!y rubbed over. 

Pozzien Jouys.—Dudley Castle is in Staffordshire , 
Dudley town is in W torshire | 
‘ = { 
A Movor.—A father is uot responsible for debts con 
tracted by his son without authority 

Apmingr or re “ Loxpow Resven."—Impressment } 
has not been enforced for many years, ! 

L. asmree Lasg.—Lancashire is greater than York- | 
shire trom a con rola! point of view, } 

' 

Aynts Laonte.—-A girl can choose her own home when | 

ele ls sixteen years of age iv Svotiand } 


acetic acid, is 
| 
















Cc raNY Reapen.--All laws are supposed to be | 
terpreted by common sense aod reason. 
H. O.—In packing bottles or canned fruitfor moving, 
slip # cubber band over the body of then 
Jocxey.---The information you ask for can only be 
wpplied by s search in the 4les of the pst 
s6 of dispute betwoon parents the 
git of naming children 
jered borax liberally strewn 
evered in fur some time. 
loxnpon B.—Ilt will be impossible to trace the man if 
2! cnow is bie own name, not his number or ship, 
B. M. Y. not voauelly give detailed 
accounts; mere)» ‘attendance and medicine” so much, 
Yournrcn Maatryr.—We nead not attempt to advise 






Towonam 
father has the le 
Owe rv Drevreas. —-Por 
about ¢) eir haunta, and per 














( of swearing on the Bible in judicial proceedings dates as 


Oxe it Doupt.—Soluble glass is slowly aoluble in 
cold and more readily in hot water, if powderac. 

N. A. D.—Ordinary copy of birth certificate got at 
time of registering costs nothing; one got at « later 
date costs 3s, id. 

Natnwanter Wisx.ir.—The earliest recorded Instance 


far bask as 608. 

Roxsvuny.—Get ont as much of the oi] as possible with 
blotting-paper and hot irons on stain, then wash out 
dirt with a little oxalic acid. 

Orn wHo woop Lixs To Kwow.—Webster's Dic 
tionary gives the pronunciation of legi-iature as 
*‘ lej‘ia-lit-yur" (the a in the third syllable vetug long). 

Frosste.—In all matters of this sort the best way is 
thet which is the most simple and attracts the least 
attention. 

Faxprxick.—Manufacturers of cigarettes have their 
own peculiar combinations of tobaccos, which are kept | 
a secret from all other dealers. j 

Unsarey One.—By English law 2 man or voman 
separated from the wife or husband may not marry 
unless there Mas heen a divorce 


Samvgi.—Your only course {s to obtain a berth aa 
ordinary eoaman and sell for two years, then go up for 
examination for second mate's certificate. 

I. B.—If you are able you can be required to con- 
tribute to the sup of your father, providing that he 
becomes chargeable to the parish. 





Peecivst.— The Royal Museum, io Madrid, Spain, is 
ot to <_< : — en ee yo any other 
ery of art in Europe. & collection of masterpi 
it is unrivalled, ums 

A. D. E.—The necessary qualifications for the post 
are perfect facility in the German language, and to be 
able to read music at sight. The post is only given to 
the daughters or granddaughters of peers, 

Ioxonanr Letrioz—The apostrophe is used before 
the ‘ 2” in the singular possessive case, as ‘‘ the girl's 
book ;" after the ‘‘a” in piural possessive case, when 
a book belonging to several girls is meant. 

W. B. E.—You should apply to the Emigrants’ Infor. 
mation Office, Broadway, Westminster, for the Jatest 
inteliigence as to particular ficlds of emigration, and 
the prospects of emigrants. 

Epowry’s Sweerngarr.—A bride after the wedding 
ceremony may be kissed by all the womeu in the room; 
but it is not expected to submit to a ealute from any 
males beyond her own immediate relatives. 


Jasper.—-lf you have been a guest at a friend's houzs, 
in a distent locality for even a day, it is your duty on 
your return home to announce to him your safe arrival, 
und acknowledge his hospitality. 


An 'sQqurege.—An adopted child ‘4s a stranger in 
blood to the family into which it is «iopted, and can 
take no share of the adopting parents’ estate at their 
death, except what may be given to it by a will, 

Erry.—Excellent lemon and orange extracts may be 
made by paring off the yellow peel as thinly as poesibie, 








SWEETHEARTS ALWAYS, 


Iv sweethearts were sweethearts < iways, 
Whether as maid or wile, 

No drop would be half as} \easant 
In the mingled draught of life 







But the sweetheart has smiles and blushes 
When the wife has frowne and sighs ; 
And the wife’s have a wrathful glitter 
For the glow of the sweetheart's eyes. 


If lovers were lovers always-— 
‘The same to sweetheart and wife— 
Who would’change, for a future of Eden, 
The joys of this checkered life? 


Dut husbaads grow grave and stlent, 
And caros on the anxious brow 

Oit replace the sunshine that perished 
With the words of the marriage-vow 


Happy is he whose sweetheart 
Is wife and sweetheart still ; 
Whose voice, as of old, can charm ; 
Whose kiss, as of old, can thrill; 


Who has plucked the rose, to find ever 
Its beauty and fragrance increase, 
As the flush of passton is mellowed 
In love's unmessured peace ; 


Who sees in the step a lightness ; 
Who finds in the fort 4 grace; 
Who reads an v nalterod brightness 

In the witchery of the face. 


Undimmed and unchanged. Ah, happy 
Is he crowned with such life ! 

Who drinks the wife pledging the sweetheart, 
And toasts in the sweetheart the wife | 


Susawya.—It can be brought although the man remain 


| single, if he fail to fulfil his promise within a reasonable 


time, after being required to do so. 

R. M. 8.—The late Emperor of the French was not 
taken prisoner in the Franco-German War; he volun 
tarl'y surrendered aftor the battle of Sedan. 


during the last twenty years" could be obtained only 
by searching newspaper iiles, and then uot completely, 

Auison T.—We have nothing to suggest but the 
dexterous use of a knife. Possibiy eome of the machines 
sold for peeling apples might suit you. 

Curious Reaper.-—Busivess addresses are not given 
in this column, and, therefore, if we had the inf ima- 
tion you desire, we could not impart it to you. 

A PaRLove Marp.—Hand the dishes at the left hand 
of each guest, be careful to observe the wanta of the 


and covers quietly, 

Treovstan Estuzx.—The illegitimacy of a mother 
mekes no difference to the legitimacy of her children 
born after marriage, or to their power of inheriting pro 

verty. 





where the skilod physicisus of the Iinfirmaries have 
niled. 

Lortus C.---Karth has three motions : its own axis, 
mand the sun, and amoo he star yuund iovisible 
entree 

Oucarine.-~-The father’s consent is necessary to the 
marriage of a girl under age; the mother's is not 

mazh 

A Bovsenovorn.—As Lady Day falls on the Sunday | 
you must give up possession of your house on the 
Saturday 

Anxious TO Kyow.—A master has no right to stop 
the wagoe of au apprentices whe is everted by ilners 


ArPLicT:p Owr.—Thero ie no ko 
gach a growth, and it is extremely 
sro 


n way to prevent 
Meult to remore i 


A Puzztep Boy.—The owl's steady stare which Is 
} considered indicative of wisdem, is the result of a 
| physiological pecularity, its eyes being immovably fixed 
in their sockets, 
{ Epoan Lavaesce.—To defer anything to the '‘ Greek 
Kalends” is to defer it indefinitely. There wore no 
Kalende in the Greek months; hence the phrase, as 
implying ‘“‘ never.” 

3}. R. D.-—-Foolseap paper is so called becatise paper of 
| that sine was, under the Protectorate of Cromwell, and 


Daewy.—-Names of persons “‘killeti on the railway | 


guests, and when the time comes lift away the dishes | 


and letting it stand for twenty-four hours iv «alcohol 


J. P. 8.—The Teutons were a powerful people who 
ara said to have dwelt on the southern shores of the 


| Straia and bottle, corking it tightly 


| Baltic in the vicinity of the Cimbri, together with whom 
| they invaded the Roman Republic at the close of the 


second ceutury B.0., when they were destroyed by 
Marius. 

Anory E.nexst.—If the box was not properly packed 
and labelled in such a way as to indicate that the goods 
wore perishable, the railway company sre not in law 
Mable in compensation for injury done to it, though 
they may be sued if it is evidemt that injury resulted 
either from gross carelessticse or malice. 

Q. F.—The oyster-catcher geta its name from feeding 
on oyeters and other meilusks. It is remarkable for its 
bill, which fs long, straight, compressed, and wedge. 


| like toward the point, and is made use of for epening 


the «hells which contain its favourite food. It some- 


times foeda on small fishes. 
Youre Wire —Have a small table suitable for the 
yurpose; set it in a corner or anywhere ¢onvenieut, 
1ave & pretty cloth on it, and set the tray there. Then 
} have either thin bread and butter cut in small quarters, 
| or buttered scones or muffins of some sort cut in smai! 
| portions, and cake or small cakes, acmething nice and 
| pretty as well, 
| Txowniep Max.--If the squinting arise from the un- 
equal strength of the eyes, the weaker eye being turne 
away frore ubjecta to avoid the fatigne of exertion, it 
| taay be cured, it ie said, by covering the stronger cys, 
and ihereby compelling the weaker one to exartion ; © 
| by the use of goggles, spectacles, &c., im which all 
, except the centre t3 opaque. 
| L. R.—The oggs must be quite fresh, put a layer o 
“alt in a berrel, and stick it fall of eggs not touching cach 
| uther; then throw in salt to fill up and cover them; 
ropeat till the barrel fs full; put quite an inch of «alt 
| on the top aud presa it down to exelude all air, cover 
j with tight lid and covering; they should keep sit 
| months; the salt doce not taint the eggs, 
| Dirp Lover.--What is recommended for bronchitis in 
} canaries aud ordinary singing birds is a little oxymel of 
equilis, g ven three.or four times daily, in six to eight 
drop doses ; keep the room where the cage is, comfort- 
ably warm, and remove bird out of all possible draught; 
| bronchitis is often brought om by keeping the bird 
hanging high up in arcon where gas is burning ad 
the alr is “ exhausted.” 

Inqevsrrive Tpa.--Ttis said that the practice of ib 
| wife .ssuming the husband's name at marriage origi 
| ated froma Homan custom, Thus Julia and Oc 

married to Pompey and Cicero, were called by the 

Homans Julla of }ompey and Octavia of Cicero, and ip 
er times married women in moet Huropean countries 
signed their names in the same manner, but omitted 
he *' of.” 


| 
i 
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Tax Lonpow Reapra, Post-free. Three-halfpone 
Woekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Bightpence. 


Act Back Nomesss, Parts and Vovumes are in print 
end raay be had of all Booksellers, 
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for some time subsequently, marked with a jester's cap | by G@ F. Connyorp; and prinfed by Weopratt 


{ and bells 


} Kinper, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 








